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Review of sew wWooks. tially explored for the purpose of illus- | possess neither the leisure nor the incli- 
oococnese trating northern mythology and fable, | nation to devote themselves to the ac- 


Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of the 
present State of that Country; tlus- 
trated with Portraits, Views, and other 

Engravings, from Drawings by emi- 

nent Danish Artists. Royal 8vo. 

Parts I. & If. Edinburgh, 1521- 

1823. 
ATTACHED to the language and litera- 
ture of Denmark, and regretting the pau- 
city of works relative to that country, 
and the general scantiness of the infor- 
mation supplied by them, it was with 
no small interest that we opened the 
present work, nor have we been disap- 
pointed in its contents. At the first 
glance the title would lead us to expect 
a work rather of a statistical and _politi- 
cal nature; we were, therefore, agree- 
ably surprised at finding its contents 
so miscellaneous, and replete with so 
many particulars relative to the state 
of letters, Descriptions’of local scenery 
are agreeably interspersed with a variety 
of historical and biographical sketches ; 
the latter, indeed, may be said to con- 
stitute the chief feature of the work, and 
they cannot fail to render it generally 
agreeable. 

_ Possessing an idiom in many respects 
similar to that of our island, particularly 
in the northern portion of it, itis some- 
what singular that the language of Den- 
mark has not been more an object of 
study among us, especially as we are in- 
debted to it for so many words stil! ex- 
tant in our tongue; so that the study of 
it cannot fail materially to assist the 
researches of the English etymologist 
and grammarian. But it is worth culti- 
vating also for the sake of becoming ac- 
quainted with many writers in it, who, 
if they can hardly be classed with those 
ereat *master-spirits’ of European lite- 
rature, whose names are familiar to 
Every country as ‘household words,’ 
yet rise far above mediocrity, and have 
Many claims upon our attention and ad- 
Tairation, Of most of these, however, 
even the names, with one or two excep- 








tons, may be said to be quite unknown 
M this country. The stores of Danish | 


literature have, occasionally, been par- | hence it is that the mass of readers, who j our immortal dram 


but no adequate notice has hitherto been 
taken of the modern and contemporary 
literature of that nation. Even so in- 
telligent a writer and traveller as the 
late Dr. Clarke, seems not, in the least, 
to have suspected that Denmark pos- 
sesSes any authors with whose works it 
would be worth our while to become 
better acquainted; or, indeed, that it 
had any thing at all worthy the name of 
literature. The names of Holberg and 
Ewald would alone suffiee to cast a 
glory on the Danish muses; and among 
the living writers of Denmark may be 
mentioned Pram, Rahbek, Baggesen, 
Oehlenschlager, Ingemann, &c. all of 
whom are worthy of the celebrity they 
have obtained in the north of Europe, 
and deserving of being. better known and 
studied among ourselves. Weare, in- 
deed, somewhat surprised to find that, 
while so many inferior works are trans- 
lated into our own language—we might 
justly say so much trash—hardly any, 





at least very few, of the sterling and | 


more original productions of continental] 
literature have been clothed in an Eng- 
lish dress. On reflection, however, our 
surprize is considerably abated; for 
first-rate productions, remarkable for 
their raciness and literary merit, pre- 
sent too many diificulties to an ordinary 
translator, and require an expenditure 
of time and study that would hardly re- 


pay any one whose chief object in ap- | 
that any thing but unredeemed dullness 


plying himself to literary employment 
was pecuniary remuneration, and that, 
too, as promptly as possible. Superior 
writers demand superior translators— 
to be rendered into another idiom by 
men of congenial talent, men imbued 
with the very spirit of their author, and 
capable of expressing themselves with 
equal felicity. Such, it is very obvious, 
are not likely to employ themselves 
upon translation: lucrative views pre- 
sent no stimulus to devote their time to 
such a task; if, therefore, they take 
up the pen at all, it will rather be for 
the purpese of giving to the world the 


conceptions of their own minds. And 








quisition of foreign languages, must re- 
main totally unacquainted with the 
stores they contain. Of late years, 
German literature—of which, by the 
bye, our fathers seem never to have 
conjectured the possibility of there be- 
ing such a thing beneath the moon— 
has been cultivated to some extent 
among us; and yat how very few works, 
of first or second rate excellence, have 
we transferred thence into our own 
tongue. Much wretched trash, indeed, 
—the very refuse of German authorship, 
and replete with. the worst taste—has 
been vamped up in an English dress of 
homely material; but beyond this 
hardly any attempt has hitherto been 
made. Withrespect to Germany, how- 
ever, we have broken through some of 
our prejudices: even the most ignorant 
of us begin to suspect that it may pos- 
sess many other literary productions 
than heavy commentaries on the clas- 
sics, or romances combining extrava- 
gance and dullness; or that High- 
Dutch, although barbarous enough in 
the mouths of postilions and imn-keep- 
ers, may, nevertheless, lose some of its 
harshness, and be susceptible of mueh 
elegance, in the mouths of persons of 
education and intellectual refinement. 
But, with respect to both Dutch and 
Danish literature, our prejudices conti- 
nue in. full force; it would be regarded 
almost as an heresy in taste, to maintain 


ever yet proceeded from a Dutchmaa’s 
pen; andasto the latter,we seem neither 
to know nor care whether it be even 1a 
existence. Having now, by what our 
readers may probably think a strange 
circumbendibus, again touched at Den- 
mark, it may be as well to halt a 
little in our excursion, and present our 
readers with some specimens from the 
work before us, and, in so doing, we 
shal! select those principally which re- 
late to literary characters and produc- 
tions. We think that the followmgno- 
tice of the late Mr. Foersom, who began 
4 translation of some of the dramas of 
atic bard, cannot fail 
V.—42. 
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of being perused with considerable in- ;to the bottom with the whole crew. We 


terest:— 

‘Mr. Poersoin’s translation of Shakspeare, 
isus mucha work ot genius as a statue ot 
Thorvaldsen’s, or a tragedy ot Oehlenuschla- 
ver’s. Indeed, he might be said to have 
heen born to be the translater of Staks- 

He did not simply give the words, 
served the very spirit of Shakspeare. 


peure. 


mot wr 
‘ 7 


Ing poem on Foersom’s death, composed 
trieud, Mrs. Llegerman Lindencrone, whio is 
esteemed the most distinguished female wri- 
terin Denmark. Poersom had from his Infancy 
loved the English language, whichhe regard- 
ed as the most philosophical language in the 
world,—the language of profound thought, 
fearless expression, and the vebicle of the 
noblest sentiments that ever gave dignity to 
human nature. He inherited this predilec- 
tion forthe English language from bis father, 
a country clergyman in the vicinity of Ribe, 


the capital of the southernmost district of 


Jutland, who vented bis abuse against all 
languages but two—the Latin and the 
Buglish. The reverend gentieman was ouly 
possessed of a single English bovk, an old 
bible, but he was never heard to read it 
aloud. When young Foersom went to Co- 
penhagen, and entered the university, he 
applied himself to the English language. 
But his poverty prevented him from enjoy- 


“ing regular tuition; and he had no other as- 


sistance than what he could derive from 
Bay’s English and Danish Dictionary,—a 
work not remarkabie for its correct pronun- 
ciation. Mr. Foersom, in a letter to a gen- 
tleman who lust in him his best friend in 
Denmark, gives the following interesting 
account of his progress in the English lan- 
guage. [t may be proper to observe that 
the letter was written in Danish, but the 
passages printed in italics were written in 
Foglish by Mr. Foersom, who was very fond 
of using that in familiar communications to 
his friends. 

‘* Gray’s matchless elegy, The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day, was the first 
piece of English composition with which I 
became acquainted ; but I could only spell 
my way. Afterwards [ got hold of Ossian, 
which naturally proved less ditlicult, from 
his beautiful and simple style, which does 
not abound in thoughts. I then fell acci- 
dentally in with a couple of English fortune- 
hunters, and some far populi ang.icani, from 
whom I obtained better netions of the pro- 
nunciation. After some revolutions, or ra- 
ther evolutions, in my circumstances, neces- 
sity toreed me ¢o set up as master of the 
English language. Fortunately for those 
who were to be beuelited by my instruc- 
tions, one pupil only appeared. He proved 
to be my first, and—let me coin this word— 
most or deepest bosomed-friend, the present 
Archdeacon Ollyaard of Asminderod. He 
was absulately bent upon beginning with 
Shakspeare, and chose the ‘Tempest,’ which 


he had borrowed from the king’s library. It | 
happened to be the perfidious edition of 


Warburton and Pope. tneed not tell you 


| 


> | but a 
' ' . 
'(serman 


i next ito my hands. 


— 











then chose * Robertson's Tlistory of Ame- | 
i ings of her mother (guceun Carolina Matilda 


rica:” I felt, however, too much that I was 

journeyman ldinguist. A wretched 
‘eprint of 

oy! — irl , rranphical - Cth 

avounding with typographic! errors, fei 

The love-scenes made 

[ tried 


to translate a couple of them, and felt, with- 


a strong impression upon my mind. 


- ‘ A ° . _ ! oe Ie ae ‘ P noha xuTE ‘ lay shy s 
This was beauutully observed im an affect- | QUt Knowiig Schlegel, that they ought to be 
translated in 


. 2 4 —_ . i — : 1 ae < 
by an ardent admirer and an affectionate | Scenes proved to be small sails, by which I 


metre. Perhaps even these 
was still more forcibly driven towards the 
stave. Fora whole yearl was not, however, 
allowed to make my debut, (N. b. Oehlen- 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ | 


schlager and [ made our appearance on the | 


stage in one year.) Next year L was per- 
mitted to make my debut. My first appear- 


j; ace was favourable, but afterwards I was 


Under | 


declared to be a downright ass. 
these circumstances [ found myself settled 
in life, an honest man, indeed, but with a 


wife and family, in the twenty-third year of 


my ave, and with one coat only, which un- 
fortunately, after my wedding, I entirely 
outgrew, without having the means of pro- 
curing a new one!” 

* Death prevented Foersom from finishing 
the letter of which the preeeding extract 
forms a part. It throws much curious light 
yn the political, poetical, and dramatic events 
of Derimark inhisday. From other commu- 
nications by Mr. Foersom, 1 am, however, 
fortunately enabled to pursue the theme of 
his translation of Shakspeare, and the recep- 
tion it met with on the stage, and in the 
closet. 

‘ Mr. Foersom continued his English stu- 
dies with unremitted assiduity, in which, 
probably, be was still more encouraged as 
he becaine better acquainted with the Da- 
nish stage. Denmark, indeed, possesses in 
Holberg a comic dramatist inferior to Shiaks- 
peare and Moliere only, and Ewald holds a 
high place in tragedy; but their works, aud 


the writings of many other excellent native | 


authors had been nearly discarded from the 
stave in favour of French and German wri- 
ters. Foersom, therefore, felt what Pope 
expresses in his prologue to Cato: 
“* Our scenes precariously subsist too long, 
On French translation and Italian song ;”’ 
and with the high feeling of a patriot, still 


more exalted by his acquaintance with Shaks- | 


peare, and English literature generally, he 
determined to do bis utmost to put an end 


to the dominion usurped by the dramatists of 


France and Germany*. Ifis thoughts were 
thus fixed upon Shakspeare, as the great 
standard of dramatic excellence. 

‘With this view he projected a translation 
of Shakspeare, beginning as was natural to 
a Dane,with * Hamlet.” ‘ Julius Cesar,” was 
added ; and both tragedies appeared in 
1807. With that refined delicacy and re- 
fined sense of propriety which characterized 
all Mr. Foersom’s words and actions, he in- 
scribed the translation to an exalted per- 
sonage who was most intimately connected 
with the poet’s country—the princess whom, 





* itis scareely necessary to observe that boer- 
som made an exception of such dramatic au- 


that munediately in the first scene, I went | thors as Githe and Schiller. 


tee, 





it will be recollected, Mr. Southey so fee]. 
inviy mentions Whilst describing the suffer. 


‘Poersom had previously submitted his 
translation of Julius Cesar” to the royal 
board of theatrical managers, in the hope 
that it might be brought upon the stage;— 
but the royal managers did not consider the 
tragedy fit tor representation. They ex- 
pressed, however, their high sense of the 
merits of the translation, and presented Mr. 
Foersom with a gratuity of fifty rix-dollars, 
which then amounted to about £10. This 
he acknowledges in his preface, with the 
feelings of Samuel Johnson, when he ad- 
dressed his famous letter to Lord Chester- 
field. 

‘The public received the translations of 
Hamlet and Julius with unqualified appro- 
bation. They were reviewed with great 
spiritin the 19th number of the Literary In- 
telligencer of Copenhayen,” for 1807, by the 
late Captain Abrahamson, a most distin- 
guished veteran in literature. He took oc- 
casion to remark, that the Danish translator 
possessed the most intimate knowledge of 
the writings of the British bard, and would, 
therefore, naturally feel a desire to transfer 
them into his own language. He stated, 
that Foersom had given the text of his au- 
thor with the fidelity which the admirers of 
Shakspeare were entitled to require; and, 


in fact, that he had executed his task quite 


con amore; at the same time expressing his 
conviction, that the happiest results might 
be anticipated from Mr. Foersom’s transla- 


. tions of Shakspeare’s other plays. 


‘The testimony of aman so competent to 


'set in judgment as Captain Abrahamson, 


was the more gratifying to Foersom, as he 
had experienced considerable difficulties in 


bringing the translation before the public. 


ife, indeed, complains in his preface, that 
he had for years sought a publisher, even on 
terns “ unfairly fair.” The value of money 
in Denmark has varied so much of late 
years, that it is not possible to state pre- 
cisely what the booksellers may have paid. 
But, in a letter now before me, dated 6th 
July, 1806, Foersom observes: “ The pen 
frequently drops from my hand, when I re- 
flect that I do not earn dry bread by the 
translation of Shakspeare, and that I must 
even think myself well paid, if a bookseller 
fives me two hundred rix-bank-dollars (then 
about £7) for translating two ot Shak- 
speare’s tragedies, and reading the proots 
for the press.” 

‘It redounds so much more to his honour 
that he persevered in the undertaking which 
he had so successfully begun. A second 


. Y . ”’ 
edition of ‘* Hamlet” and * Julius Cesal 


een eEeEEEES eae: 


810, his transla- 


was called for; and, in ru 


tions of * King Lear” and ** lomeo and . 
liet” were published.’ 


— ras also 
After stating that Foersom was al 


. — ° 5 
employed in translating ¢ Thomson 


Seasons,’ and that he meditated pel 
forming the same office for Burns, the 
vriter continues :—* Foersom proce vd 
in his translation of Shakspeare, and wee 
the satisfaction to bring ‘* Hamlet upo 
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the stage. He himself performed the 
Danish | prince, to the admiration of in- 
dividuals who had seen Garrick, Kem- 
ble, and Young, in the same character,’ 

Foersem next translated the dramas 
of ‘Richard II.’ ‘ Henryl V.”—both parts, 
and ‘Henry V.’ Afterwards, peace hav- 
ing been restored between the two 
countries, he visited England, eager to 
behold the native land of his favourite 


poet. 

‘It was particularly yratifying to Foer- 
som, that he received, from England, an ace 
knowledgment of the merits of his transla- 
tion of Shakspeare. It was given by a wor- 
thy fellow-labourer in Shakspeare’s cause, 
Mr. Young, who possesses such a knowledge 
of the Danish language, as to be enabled to 
relish even the writings of Holberg, which, 
from the numerous localities occurring in 
them, must be peculiarly difficult to a fo- 
reigner. 

© Foersom received Mr. Y oung’s acknow- 
ledements and best wishes for the success of 
his ‘undertaking, through the medium of the 
friend of whom he had, i in 1816, requested 
the works of Robert Burns. He returned 
to Denmark in 1816, and gratified Mr. 
Foersom’s wishes in this respect. F. was 
overjoyed at the sight of the books, and, in 
a few days afterwards, called, saying, “ My 
dear friend, you could not have brought me 
a more acceptable present; but, pray, can 
the English read Burns?”—* No,” was the 
reply, « but you will find that a glossary has 
been added for their particular benefit.”— 
“So I find,” said Mr. Foersom, “ but T can 
very well do without the glossary; for all 
the difficult words are derived from South 
Jutland, where I was born.” 

‘ Foersom, doubtless, would thus have be- 
come as excellent a translator of Burns as 
he proved to be of Shakspeare and Thom- 
son. “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” was the . 
first poem he proposed to translate :—but 
Fate determined otherwise. After he had 
completed the first part of “ Henry VI.” and 
the first act of the second, he was seized 
with a cold, one evening in ‘January, 1817, 
as he was walking home from the house of 
the English ambassador, Mr. Foster, from 
whom he alw ays experienced the utmost 
kindness. On the thirteenth day of his ill- 
ness he died, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
aze, 

“Beloved and respected as Foersom had ge- 
nerally been in life, his death proved a sub- 
ject of general regret, The people of Den- 

mark behaved, upon the melancholy occa- 
sion, as was their duty, to a man who had 
given the world such splendid proofs of the 
powers of their language,—*‘ Outward signs 
of woe” were not the “only tribute paid” to 
his memory. Provision was made, in vari- 
ous ways, for his wife and family ; and there 
is every reason to hope that those who were 
nearest. and dearest to him, will, in any 
“inergency, possess, in the name of PETER 

OERSOM, an irresistib! e claim on the grati- 
tude and sympathy of his country.’ 








A well-executed and spirited outline | 
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portrait of Foersom accompanies this | tions which he made, as well as in re- 


biographical sketch; there is also an 
equally good one of the celebrated 
Thorvaldsen, the eminent sculptor, 
whose name, honourably known through- 
out Europe, confers a new and brilliant 
lustre on the fine artsin the north. We re- 
gret that the author should have been so 
sparing of these interesting embellish- 
ments, for we should have been much 
gratified by meeting with the portraits of 
seven’ other men of letters, especially 
of Holberg, Oehlenschlager, Baggesen, 
&e., which would doubtless have proved 
acceptable to every purchaser of this in- 
teresting work; we hope, however, that 
we shall find them in the subsequent 
portion, ‘Trusting that we shall not be 
disappointed in this respect, we take 
leave of this publication for th the present, 
intending, in our next number, to present 
our readers with a few more extracts, 
which, we feel assured, cannot be pe- 
rused without interest, since they will 
shew that Denmark possesses writers 
who deserve to become better known to 
us than they have hitherto been. 
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The Genuine Remains of Samuel Butler. 

With Notes. By Roperr THYER. 

A new Edition, corrected and enlarg- 

ed. Part II. 

IN noticing the first part of this elegant 
reprint, some thirteen months ago, we 
observed that it was called for by the 
scarceness of the work; and that it was 

valuable on account of its being col- 
lated with original manuscripts, and en- 
riched with some pieces by Butler, not 
given in former editions. 

In the Second Part, which has just 
been published, the additions are more 
evident, for there is nearly two sheets 
of original matter, consisting of various 
readings of and additions to ‘Hudibras.’ 
In introducing these the editor says :— 

‘ Finding, in Butler’s manuscripts, the ori- 
ginal of many of his ideas, atterw ‘ards trans- 
ferred into Hudibras, as well as different 
versions of aud additions to several pas- 
saves, and thoughts illustrative of that 
poem; and considering, that to trace the 
thouglits of a man of genius from their first 
dawning to their deve lopement, —to observe 
the quantity of acquired power which they 
possess,—the manner in which they have 
been altered, diminished, or at nplitied,—is 
equally agreeable as an amusement, and 
instructive, as showing the working of the 
intellectual faculty, 1 have made a selection 
of such passages as in this view [ thougut 
must interesting. ‘ 

In comparing these readings and ad- 
ditions with the salated text of * Hudi- 
bras,” we cannot but think Butler exer- 
cised a sound judgment in the altera- 





jecting several passages, which, perhaps, 


stood in the original MSS. a that ini- 


mitable poem. It will, however, be 
seen, that the adopted passages were 
not always improvements of the same 
idea, but often perfectly distinct and ori- 
cinal. A few comparative speeimens 
we shall select. In ‘ Hudibras,’ part II. 
canto II., line 15, we find the following 
passage :— 
‘So th’ ancient stoics in their porch, 
With fierce dispute maintained their church ; 
Beat out their brains in fight and study, 
To prove that virtue is a body.’ 

The parallel passage in Butler’s MSS 


stands thus :— 

‘ To fight for truth is but the sole dominion 

Of ev’ry idiot’s humour or opinion, 
And what it fancies truth maintains, 
By vent’ring t” hardest blows its brains ; 
And he, whose noddle is most tough, 

Demonstrates with the clearest proof.’ 

The subject of propagating religion 
by the sword, is thus expressed in part 
III. canto 1, 1. 1470, of * Hudibras :*— 

‘You who are not content alone 

With tricks to put the devil down, 

But must have armies rais’d to back 

The gospel work you undertake, 

As if artillery and edge tools 

Were th’ only engines to save souls.” 

In the MSS, it stands thus :— 

‘ And engineers, the best divines, 

And soundest doctrine, drawing lines 5 

Or taking forts and sconces in 

The safest way to conquer sin ; 

And military discipliue 

Reveal’d to be by right divine ; 

Or men of war to overcome 

The tlesh and devil with a drum ; 

Else what can engines and edg’d tools 

Pretend to do with saving souls ”” 

The politician, who, in ‘ Hudibras, 
part Il. canto 2, }, 359, is described as 

‘So politic, as if one eye 

Upon the other were a spy, 

That to trepan the one to think 

Tie other blind, both strove to blink.’ 

Is thus characterised in the MSS. :— 
‘ As politick as if one eye 

Upon the other were a spy, 

Aud jealous, as if both his ears 

Had eaves dropt what each other hears, 

And so trepan the one to think 

The other blind, both strove to blink.’ 


But, as most of our readers probably 
possess a copy of ‘ Hudibras,’ we shall 
not extend this notice by further quota- 
tions from it, but give afew extracts 
from the original portion of these new 
readings of ‘Hudibras,’ and first, in 

gallantry, we commence with a compli- 
ment to the ladies. 
‘Your eyes are not two precious stones, 

Nor twinkling stars, but radiant suns, 

That dazzle those that look upon ye, 

And scorch all other laties tawny ; 

Your shining hair of the same fleece is 

With that of heavenly Berenices ; 

Your lips no rubies, but the stain 

Of th’ heav’nly dragoa’s blood in grain ; 
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Your teeth not pearles, but whiter far 
Than those of the heav’nly dog-star.’ 

Next come the lawyers :— 

* Lawyers, like jugglers, can with case 
Convey men’s money how they please, 
From Stiles’s pocket into Nokes’s, 

As readily as hocos pocus; 

Play fast and loose, make men obnoxious, 
And clear again, like hiccius doctius, 
Those, that in licens’d knav'ry deal, 

And freely rob the commonweal, 

And after makes the laws o’th’land 

A refuse against justice stand, 

Like thieves that in a hemp plot lye 
Secure against the hue-and-cry, 

And make that which they more deseryve— 
A balter, for protection serve.’ 


In the next extract, on cowardice, we 
find a near approach to that celebrated 


tributed to Butier,— 
* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day *.’ 
‘ Cowards, 

Like horses, do heroic acts, 
Engage by turning of their backs, 
And use the same heels both for fight 
With th’ enemy, and pursuit and flight ; 
So with the same arms kill and slay, 
And rout the foe and run away. 
He that overcomes himself and runs, 
Does more than he that takes great towns : 
If ev’ry man would save but one, 
No victory would e’er be won ; 
For he that runs may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.’ 


In the next, which shall be our con- 
cluding extract from these readings, we 














Is held impregnable in arms, 

And more than shot-free made by charms ; 
They do not manage the contest 

By fighting, but Ly starving best ; 

And he that’s able to fast longest, 

Is sure in th’ end to be the strongest ; 
And be that can dine upon mundungus, 
Is held the valiant’st man among us 3; 
And those the formidabiest forces, 
That never mount, but eat their horses, 
And make’em serve i’ th’ expedition 
For cavalry and ammunition ; 

Nor helmets now are in request, 

Nor curacier, nor back, nor breast, 

Nor arms of proof accounted good, 
Because they wil: not serve for food.’ 


Such are afew of the additions and 
readings of *Hudibras,’ which the au- 


thor once intended as a portion of that 
passage, which has been erroneously at- | 


delightful work. The remainder of the 
second part of ‘Butler’s Remains’ con- 
sist of poetical fragments and miscella- 
neous thoughts in verse, with ‘The 
Two Speeches made in the Rump Par- 
liament,’ ‘A Speech made at the Rota,’ 
‘The Case,’ ‘John Audland’s Letter to 
William Prynne,’ ‘Observations on the 
Long Parliament,’ &c. From the ‘ Po- 
etical Remains’ we are tempted to make 


one extract: it is Butler’s description of 
| 


Holland. The Dutch have always been 
a standing butt for the shafts of satire. 
An English doctor, whose name we for- 
get, thus addressed them in a couplet, — 


| Amphibious wretches, sudden be your fall, 
find the saldier’s term for his loaf—a | 


May man un-dam you and G— d—n you all.’ 


brown george, which we certainly were _and Voltaire, on quitting Holland, bade 


not aware was of such antiquity. 
‘All feats of arms are now abridg’d 
To sieges, or to being besieg’d ; 
And he’s the formidablest souldier 
Who flies, like crows, the smell of powder; 
To digging-up of skeletons, 
To make drown Georges+t of the bones. 
It is uot wearing arms of proof, 
Lin’d through with shirts of mail and buff; 
But marching naked in the cold, 
That makes men valorous and bold ; 
Nor swords, nor bullets, nor bloodshed, 
But stealing one another’s bread, 
And eatingmothing out of mode, 
But what's in season, frogs or toad. 
All blows are at the belly aim’d, 
Until ‘tis slain outright or maim’d ; 
And one another’s motions watch, 
Only to go upon the catch ; 
To understand the time and reason 
When toads and vermin are in season, 
When frogs come in, and what’s the cause 
Why July spiders make best sauce, 
As if the wars of frogs and mice 
Had been of ours but prophecies, 
For greater crowds are slain of those 
Than upon both sides now of foes. 
No feats of aruis are now in mode, 
But only living without food ; 
Nor weapons handi’d but for show, 
Disease and famine are the foe, 
And he, that against both is proof, 
Can eat his boots and feed on buff, 
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adieu to it as the country of canaux, ca- 


nards, et canaille. Butler is not: less 
severe :— 


‘DESCRIPTION OF HOLLAND. 
‘A country that draws fifty feet of water, 
In which men live, as in the hold of nature ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drown a province, does but spring a leak ; 
That always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they stink ; 
That live as if they had been run a-ground, 
And, when they die, are cast away and drown’d; 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and 
prey 
Upon the goods, all nations’ fleets convey, 
And when their merchants are blown-up and 
crackt, 
Whole towns are cast away in storms and 
wreckt: 
That feed, like cannibals, on other fishes, 
And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes 5 
A land, that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go a-board,’ 


This volume is embellished with some 
beautiful designs in wood, by Branston, 
and with a portrait engraved on wood by 
Thomson, which is one of the finest 
specimens of the art we ever saw. It is 
the portrait of Butler, from a painting 
by Sir Peter Lely, and shows what a ra- 
pid advancement has been made in wood 


enuraving, and what a high degree of 


perfection it has attained. 
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Travels through Sweden, Norway, and 
Finmark, to the North Cape, in the 
Summer of 1820. By A. DECaAprry 
Brooke, A. M. 4to. pp. 433. Lon. 
don, 1823. 


Frew countries present more romantic 
scenery than those though which Cap. 
tain Brooke travelled, and few persons 
are better calculated to do justice to it 
than this gentleman, since he is a good 
draughtsman and a pleasing writer. He 
describes with great animation the pic- 
turesque scenery of these northern re. 
gions, and he has been no less attentive 
to the habits and customs of the natives, 
We almost, however, suspect him of 
being too credulous—a little too Pon- 
toppidanzsh in some of his relations, 
He settles, however, and that pretty sa- 
tisfactorily, if it had not been settled be- 
fore, the long disputed question relative 
to the gorgonia lepadifera of Linneus. 
This extraordinary zoophyte grows in 
the form of a tree or branch, and hence 
it was long considered as a vegetable. 
Some of these grow to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, He says,— 

‘On a first inspection of this gorgon, we 
beheld nothing but a mere branch, singular 
indeed in appearance, and covered over with 
whitish scales, which seem like seeds hanging 
on every part of it: how extraordinary then 
does it appear, when we are told, that it is 
an animal, with not only bone and flesh, but 
even possessed of minute muscles and ten- 
dons! The stem of the branch, which is the 
inward supportor bone of the animal, appears 
to be formed of different distinct layers or 
circles of a hard calcareous matter; and in 
the living state is sarrounded by a fleshy sub- 
stance. This is thickly covered with smail 
whitish tubercles, which appear like barna- 
cles hanging on it, and are the cells that 
contain the numberless animals of which the 
gorgonia consists, protecting their delicate 
parts from injury. These they have the power 
of contracting and of opening; and from 
them the tentacula of the polypus extend 
themselves, to procure nourishment ; which 
is afterwards conducted to the main stem of 
body. 

‘{n support of the opinion, that the gor 
con is really an animal, it may be observed, 
that, if a portion of the bone be burnt, 
emits a smell, such as would arise from that 
ofa fish, and unlike the smell of any vege 


table substance. Still, however, much re- 


mains to be known; and we are yet ignoraat 
of the manner in whichit is first produced, oF 
to what operation it owes its subsequent I! 
crease, which appears to resemble the grow" 
of a vegetable. As to these points, a” 

many other curious particulars relating © 
zoophytes, we shall probably remain ge Se 
the dark; and the more we attempt to drav 
a distinct line between the two kingdoms, 
the more we find ourselves perplexed by 


difficulties, which rise to overthrow oa = 
, } 12 2% Ol iste 
vourite theory each naturalist is eager C0 
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‘The manner in which the gorgon is acci- 
dentally remov ed from the great depths of 
the ocean is singular, The wer, or red fish 

verca marina,) is seldom met with but in 
the fiords, and where the depth is from 150 
to 300 fathoms. The fishermen generally 
remark, that this fish is found in the greater 
plenty in these parts, and more particularly 
where the sea trees most abound; delight- 
ing, as they informed me, in sporting about 
the branches of the gorgon, or animal tree ; 
but possibly they feed on the leads of the 
polypi, when they stretch out their tentacula 
for nourishment. It sometimes happens that 
the lines, when set at these great depths, are 
let down between the arms of the gorgon 
itself;and the red fish, when it takes the bait, 
on finding itself hooked, runs away with the 
line, and entangles itself among the branches 
of the animal. When this is the case, the 
fishermen endeavour to release the line by 
pulling it ; and if the gorgon be of a very 
large size, the branch round which it is fast 
resists all their endeavours, and. the line is 
lost. If, however, it happen to have caught 
hold only of the upper and slighter parts, 
these give way, and are drawn to the surface 
along ‘with the line. They are hung up by 
the fishermen in their huts, who suppose 
them to be a kind of charm or protection 
avainst storms.....They arrive at a very 
extraordinary size, if we may believe the ac- 

counts of the fishermen, who have most fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing them, attaining 
dimensions even egual to those of our largest 
forest trees. This they conclude to be ‘the 
case from their nets being sometimes entan- 
gled on the trunk or stem of the gorgon, 
when the united strength of several men is 
unable to free the nets. At other times a 
large portion of the animal has been pulled 
up ‘with the net by main force, which they 
have represented as being of very conside- 
rable size; and from their description with- 
out doubt - a gorgon,’ 


The sea-serpent, which, for the last 
half dozen years, has formed so promi- 
nent a topic with our transatlantic edi- 
tors, becamea subject of CaptainBrooke’s 
investigation ; and certainly he obtained 
abundant testimony in Norway of its ex- 
istence ; butthe Norwegians still believe 
in the existence of the kraken, as de- 
scribed by their historian Bishop Pon- 
toppidan, of whom, however, Captain 
Brooke says they never heard. But for 
the sea-serpent :—the fishermen at Se- 
gerstad said a sea-serpent had been seen 
two years before in the Folden ford, 
the length of which was sixty feet. Mr. 
Schilderup, the post-master at Otersun, 
also stated, that on the preceeding sum- 
mer it had been seen in the narrow part 
of the Sound. He said,— 


“It made its ——— for the first time 
in the month of July, 1819, off Otersun, in 
the Sound above mentioned. Previous to 


this he had often heard of the existence of 


these creatures, but never before believed it. 
During the whole of that nonth the weather 


was excessively suliry and calm; and the 
serpent was seen every day, nearly in the 
same part of the Sound. It continued there 
while the warm weather lasted, lying mo- 
tionless, and as if dozing in the sun-beams. 
—This part of his account reminded me of 
the monster of the deep, so finely described 
by Milton: 
“Or that sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream . 

Him, haply slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some smali night-founder’d skiff 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in bis sealy rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 

Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.” 

‘ Parad. Lost, 1. 138. 

‘The number of persons living on the 
island, he said, was about thirty ; ; the whole 
of whom, from motives of curiosity, went to 
look at it while it remained ‘This was con- 
firmed to me by subsequent inquiries among 
the inhabitants, who gave a similar account 
of it. The first time that be saw it, he was 
ina boat, at the distance of about 200 yards, 
The length of it he supposes to have been 
about 300 ells, or 600 feet. Ofthis he could 
not speak accurately; but it was of very 
considerable length; and longer than it ap- 
peared, as it lay in large coils above the 
water to the height of many feet. Its colour 
was grayish. At the distance at which he 
was, he could not ascertain whether it were 
covered with scales ; but when it moved, .it 
made a loud crackling noise, which he dis- 
tinctly heard. Its head was shaped like 
that of a serpent; but he could not tell 
whether it had teeth or not. Ile said it 
emitted a very strong odour; and that the 
boatmen were afraid to approach near it, 
and looked on its coming as a bad sign, as 
the fish left the coast in consequence.’ 


The Bishop of the Nordlands adds his 
testimony as to the existence of the sea- 
serpent, having seen two of this descrip- 
tion about eight miles from Drontheim ; 
one of them seemed to be about 100 
feet long: but leaving’ these statements, 
which, without suspecting them to be 
wilfully false, are far from being conclu- 
sive, we find a curious account of an 
animal on terra firma, of whose existence 
and peculiarities there can be no doubt. 
This is the lemming, a small animal 
about the size ofa rat, which is supposed 
to inhabit the long chain of mountains, 
called the Lapland Alps, running between 
Norway and Sweden. The appearance 
of the lemming is sudden and uncertain ; 
sOmetimes it is not seen for twenty years, 
and at other times it is observed in some 
parts every three or four years. When, 
however, the lemming commences its 
migrations, it is in such numbers as 
would have beensufiicient to destroy Se- 
nacheriband hisarmy, since, like locusts, 
‘ though they have no king yet go they 
forth in bands ;’ they march ina straight 


country. The superstition of the country 
people leads them to suppose that the 
appearance of the lemmings is the fore- 
runner of war and disaster. The lower 
orders think that the lemmings fall from 
the clouds ; and many old men affirm 
thatthey have seen them drop; while bet- 
ter-informed persons, who are ashamed 
to confess their belief that they are 
rained from heaven, attempt to explain 
one mystery by another equally great; 
namely, by giving to the mists an extra- 
ordinary power of sweeping up these 
lemmings, and letting them fall on other 

parts. Of this singuiar animal, Captain 
Brooke gives the following description 
and anecdotes :— 

‘In length it is five inches and a half; its 
ears round and small, with long black whis- 
kers; the belly is of a whitish yellow; the 
back and sides are tawny, variegated with 
black ; the tail is half an inch in length; 
the feet are tive toed; the upper lip is di- 
vided; and in each jaw are two teeth.’ 

‘In 1808, the lemmings were met in great 
numbers, first at Dovre, the commencement 
of the Dovretield, in the beginning of the 
summer. They were moving in the direc- 
tion of Drontheim, which they afterwards 
reached ; ; and there remained a considerable 
length of time, infesting every part of the 
city. The boys used to eatch them, by 
smearing a board with tar; and great num- 
bers were killed by the dogs, without, how- 
ever, their eating them. The remainder of 
the body disappeared as suddenly as they 
came; and it was not known whither they 
went, ‘or whe nce they came; but it was sup- 
posed, that they proceeded from the moun- 
tains on the frontiers. On being stopped, 
and their progress arrested by a stick, they 
assumed a threatening attitude, uttering a 
squeaking kind of b: irk. 

‘Mr. Johansen mentioned also a carious 
and laughable circumstance respecting these 
little animals. In 1788, when there were 
reviews of large bodies of cavalry during the 
summer, near Drontheim, the lemmings ap- 
peared in the surrounding country in immese 
bodies; and it excited no sinall amusement, 
when the regiments were performing their 
manceuvres and charging, to see these dimi- 
nutive creatures put themselves into a pos- 
ture of defence, as if ready to receive the 
attack of the enemy. 

‘Their method of crossing rivers, and 
branches of the fiords, was thus related by 
Mr. Knudtzon, sen. who was an eye-witness 
of it. 

‘On arriving at the edge of the water, 
the foremost advance, and, swimming across, 
form a kind of floating, or, to use a military 
phrase, commplete ponton bridge ; the head of 

each supported by the hinder part of that 
before it. When a communication is thus 
formed between the shores, the remainder of 
the army pass rapidly over the backs of the 
supporters, aud gain the opposite shore — 
Strange as this may seem, the contrivances 
which naturalists agree are resorted to buth 








direction, and literally cover the whole 
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purpose of crossing rivers, appear as extra- 


ordinary, though well authenticated: and 


what basthus been mentioned concerning the 


lemming wiil, | doubt not, he received with 
attention by those, who have made natural 
history more particularly their study, and 
can the better Judge of the extraordinary 
instinct and sagacity of the animal creation. 
‘_...About five years ago the lemmings 
made their appearance at S: indtory i ln extra- 
ordinary numbers. They came in the night 
during the full of the moon, and staid on 
Hindoen near three months, when theyswam 
across the Sound to the mainland, directing 
their course nearlynorth. Mr. Christiansens, 
who saw them when taking their departure, 
supposed there could not have been lessthan 
20,000 crossing ata time. The passage of 
the army was performed at different times, 
trom their being obliged to wait freque tly 
for a favourable wind; and by the time they 
Jett Hindoen, their numbers were thinned 
to one-half. Many thousands were af‘ter- 
wards found on the coast, which had been 
carried away by the currents and drowned, 
No small number perished also on this dan- 
gerous navigation, by their acrial enemies, 
the gulls; the whole host of which followed 
the body with loud cries, and increased the 
perils to which these poor aninals are ex- 
posed in whatever direction they proceed. 
To give some idea of the immense numbers 
in which they. approached Sandtory, Mr. 
Christiansens, seeing the advance of the 
lemming army, one that never retreats, stood 
before his dvor to attempt to stop it, and 
with ove blow of a stick killed uo less than 
sixty: but the vacancy existed only for a 
moment, being quickly filled by the body i in 
the rear.’ 


As a specimen of Captain Brooke's 
descriptive power, we quote, in conclu- 
sion, his account of the northern seas. 


‘Nothing can be more surprising and 
beautiful than the singular clearness of the 
water of the northern seas. As we passed 
slowly over the surface, the bottom, which 
here was ia general a white sand, was clearly 
visible, with its minutest objects, where the 
depth was from twenty to twenty-five fa- 
thom. The surface of the ocean was un- 
ruffled by the slightest breeze, and the gen- 
tle splashing of the oars scarcely distur ‘bed 
it. Ianging over the gunwale of the boat, 
with wonder and delight, I gazed on the 
slowly moving scene below. Where the 
bottom was s sandy, the different kinds of as- 
terix, echina, and even the smallest shells, 
appe: ared at that great depth conspicuous to 
the eve; and the water seemed in some 
measure to have the effect of a magnitier, 
by enlarging the objects like a telescope, and 
bringing | them seemingly nearer. Now creep- 
ing along, we saw, far beneath, the rugged 
sides of a mountain rising towards our bo: sat, 
the base of which, perhaps, was hidden some 
miles in the great depth below. Though 


moving on a level surface, it seemed almost 
as if we were ascending the height under us; 
and when we passed over its — which 
ew feet of 


rose in appearance to within a 
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which on this side was suddenly perpendi- 
cular, and overlooking a watery gulf, as we 
pushe ‘d gently over the last point of it, it 
seemed almost as if we had thrown ourselves 
down this precipice; the illusion, from the 
crystal clearness of the deep, actually pro- 
duced a sudden start. Now we came again 
to a plain; and passed slowly over the sub- 
marine forests and meadows, which appeared 
in the expanse below; inhabited, doubtless, 

by thousands of snimals, to which they afford 
both food and shelter, animals unknown to 
man: and I could sometimes observe large 
fishes of singular shape, gliding softly through 
the watery thickets, unconscious of what 
was moving above them. As we proceeded, 
the bottom became no longer visible; its 
fairy scenes gradually faded to the view, 
and were lost in the dark green depths of 


the ocean.’ 
—8 4 >-2——. 


A Visitto Spain. By MicuAkt J. QUIN, 
Barrister at Law, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 647.) 

Capiz has fallen without the honour of 

bombardment or assault, — Ferdinand 

VIf. is once more in the power of the 

French,—the constitutional government 

of Spain is overturned,—and, while 

we are writing, measures are in progress 
for re- establishing the old despotism more 

firmly than ever. ‘These events set a 

thousand speculations at rest, and ren- 

der Spain and Spaniards unworthy of 
sympathy or rennet we shall, there- 
fore, no longer speak of Spain politi- 
cally, nor enter into any inquiry whe- 
ther her rulers and her generals were 
fools or knaves; it is enough for us 
to know that twelve millions of people 
suffered themselves to be subdued by 
100,000 men, and, knowing this, to 
entertain feelings bordering on contempt 
towards the men who could thus suffer 
themselves to be enslaved and disho- 
noured. Happily Mr. Quin aifords us 
subjects with which we can entertain 

our readers better than Spanish polities ; | 1 

so let us haste to the carnival. Mr. 

Quin was in Madrid during this festival, 

which was held on Sunday, the 9th of 

February, and the two following days ; 

he thus describes it:— 

* Little would any person, who had seen 

the streets of Madrid during the carnival, 

Imagine that at this period Spain was ha- 

rassed by internal factions, threatened with 

a foreign invasion, and reduced almost to 

the verge of national b: ankruptcy. The ju- 

bilee of this festive season is displ: ayed chief- 
ly in the number, diversity, and gaiety of 
the masques, which animate the principal 
streets. About noon they begin to make 
their appearance, traversing the streets in 
groups, and between four o’clock and half- 
pi ast five, they all meet in the Prado, which 
is cro\ wded with visitors, and they perform 


animate —_——=— —— —_, 
— 


which they represent, On the first day there 
was aslight sprinkling of these masques on 
the Prado. The most amusing fellow 
amongst them was a shoemaker, who car- 
ried a rule of an immense size; with this 
machine in his hand, he cl: 1imed the privi- 
lege of approaching the handsomest ladies 
in the Prado, in order to measure their feet. 
They complied with the operation, particu- 
larly those who had delicately shaped feet 
to display, with the utmost good nature. A 
number of women, who were collected in 
the middle of the street of Alcala, raised an 
incessant shout of taughter, mingled with at- 
tempts at singing, while they tossed a stuffed 
figure of Sancho i ina blanket. The repre- 
sentation of this faithful follower of Don 
Quixote, whe: whirled aloft in the air, ex- 
cited irrepressible mirth, and the shout was 
doubled, when, by the awkwardness of the 
women In tossing the figure, it fell upon 
some of the by- standers. Noman was per- 
mitted to assist them in this operation, as 
time out of mind it belongs exclusively to 
the other sex. It is impossible to give an 
idea of the enjoyment which poor Sancho 
created. It was a scene of downright fun, 
shout after shout, talk, laughter, song, such 
as the weeping philosopher himself could 
not resist, had he witnessed it, 

‘ At night, there was a masquerade at the 
Teatro del Principe, and so great was the 
demand for admission, that, at half- -past ten, 
when the doors were opened, not a ticket 
was to be had, except from the retailers— 
persons who buy up a number of tickets in 
the morning at the common price, one dol- 
lar each, and at night sell them for two, and 
sometimes even three dollars. It was cal- 
culated, that, at least, eighteen hundred per- 
sons were present, and of these, perhaps, 
not more than fifty were without masks, 
There is this difference between a Spanish 
and an English masquerade, that, at the lat- 
ter, scarcely any person Is seen " dressed in 
character, who does not, at the same time, 
attempt some exhibition in which that chae 
racter is developed. A hermit assumes the 
language of the cell, a doctor offers his pre- 
scriptions, and a poet pesters every body 
with hisrhymes. But at a Spanish masque- 
rade, the character reaches no farther than 
the dress, and, under different disguises, all 
meet for one purpose, that of spending the 
whole night, till morning dawns, in dancing. 
Indeed, it can scarcely be said, that, in the 
generality of the dresses, any character 18 in- 
tended to be represented. The object 
seems to be to etfect the most complete 
concealment, by the comic aspect of the 
masks, and by dresses which have little rela- 
tion to their features. The voice, too, 13 
disguised, and there is kept up a constant 
din of feigned tones and squeaking saluta- 
tions. The dances follow each other in the 
order of country-dances, rigodoons, and 
waltzes; and as this is an amusement to 
which the Spaniards are passionately at 
tached, one may imagine the spirit with 
which it was m: \intained till a late hour the 


following morning.’ 
* * - > > * 
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———_——— 
val (Shrove Tuesday), “ all the world and 
his wife,” to use a Spanish saying, were out. 
There were at least a thousand persons of 
both sexes, young and old, masqued, who 
traversed the Prado in groups ; a task which 
they would have found difficult enough, on 
account of the vast crowd which attended, 
if every disposition had not been shown to 
accommodate them. One of the first 
groups which appeared was headed by a 
watchman, who leld before hin an old iron 
lantern. Some of this group were dressed 
in a very fantastic manner. Another group 
was headed by a musician, who played on a 
broken old guitar with one string. In an- 
other quarter were seen Don Quixote and 
his man Sancho, One mask excited great 
amusement, who had a stuffed figure, so at- 
tached to him, that he appeared to be riding 
upon a man’s back. fn the conception of 
these and innumerable other masks, a great 
deal of the spirit of broad comedy pres vailed. 
But a group of five masks, one of whom was 
seated on an ass, his face turned towards 
the animal’s tail, afforded the greatest 
amusement of all. By an inscription which 
appeared on his hat, it appeared that he was 
intended to represent a ** Diplomatist of 
Verona.” He held in his hand some sheets 
of blank paper, and he observed a most im- 
portant silence. On his right hand he was 
attended by a mask, the representative of 
the Regency of U rvell : and, on his lett, the 
Russian and Prussian ambassadors. ‘The 
King of France was stationed at the ass’s 
tail, They were received with shouts of 
laughter wherever they appeared. An old 


clothes man, with a bag on his shoulder, and | 


hat of rush matting, with aleafa yard wide, 
presented also a ‘droll appearance. From 
the Prado he pursued his way into the 
streets, stopped before the balconies where 
he saw any ladies, viewed them for awhile 
through his immense tin eye-glass, and then 
ran off to another part of the street. A 
mask, with the face behind, giving the idea 
of a man walking backwards, shook the 
sides of all the old women with laughter. 
Some grave masks appeared on horseb: ick ; 
others in caleches, giving curious ideas of 
contrasts; and, in fact, all Madrid seemed 
to have taken ‘fonwe of their senses on this 
occasion. It was observable, however, 
that, in all this crowded scene, not the 
sli shtest disturbance occurred, no akerc ition 
of any sort, no picking of pockets (as would 
have happened in London if such a scene 
were exhibited there), and, above all, not 
the least approach to indecorum was to be 
discovered, Every body appeared to be 
actuated by an innocent spirit of mirth, 
and, immense as the crowd was, the police 
deemed it unnecessar y to take the least pre- 
caution for securing public order. The 
Ww eather was delightfully fine. 

* At night, the 1 masquerade at the Teatro 
del Principe was crowded. The theatre 
was not cleared until eight o’clock on the 
morning of Ash Wedne ascii iy, ‘Dhis peing r 
the first day of Lent, the Prado presented ¢ 
very different aspect from that of the ae ; 
th ree days. A penitential stillness reigned 
in the streets, and the churches were 





AND WE EKLY RE VIE W. 


Segovia and shorn. 





crowded with those persons who, during the 
carnival, were perhaps the gayest of the gay. 
The shaseres were all ordered to be shut 
during the Lent, as no publicamusements of 
any sort were permitted, except musical 
concerts, which were conducted upon a mie 
nor scale, at an assembly-room, called the 
Cruz de Malta. In the course of the Lent,. 
however, this rule was a little relaxed for 
the first time, as operas were allowed to be 
performed twice a week.’ 
The negociations, the change of mi- 
nistry, the duplicity of the king, and the 
removal of the governmentfrom Madrid 
to Seville, we pass over; though the 
efforts to raise money to etfect the latter 
object are too curious to be omitted:— 
‘It was confidently stated that, in order 
to procure supplies, the government had re- 
course to proceedings of an extraordinary 
character: that they were obliged to nic tt 
down the king’s p ate; and that the ‘y seized 
on ali the dep sits of money which were in 
the hands of the junta of “ public credit, 
pledging the treasury, of course, in both in- 
stances, to refund. ‘This was not all. There 
is a soc lety of sheep-owne rs established in 
Madrid, whose interests are managed bya 
committee for the general benefit. The 
flocks are sent every year to pasture in Es- 
tremadura; and when the season comes, 
tbey are removed to the neighbourhood of 
This society is called the 
Mesta, which literally means a code of regu- 
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front of which is a river, a town, and vari- 
ous little figures. 
are ruins of an edifice, in the shade of which 


On the other side there 


St. Joseph stands, contemplating « this beau- 

teous scenc. It is painted on panne! by 
Raphael, and, for its better preservation, it 
is usu ally covered with a green silk curtain, 

which is drawn aside by the father, when he 
wishes to show the greatest ornament of his 
convent,’ 


Mr. Quin followed the fugitive mo- 
narch and his imbecile ministry to Se- 
ville. We will not follow him in his 
route, but, availing ourselves of our 
loco-motive quality, make but one skip 
from the Escurial,—the Windsor ot 
Spain, to the Alcazar of Seville; we 
may, however, be allowed to alight for 
a moment in the Sierra Morena, to no- 
tice one of those anomalies in lancuage 
which are not confined to Mr. Quin or 
to Irishmen. We are often told by 
travellers of streets running east or west, 
and of ridges of mountains running for 
whole leagues, although every “one 
knows that it would require an earth- 
quake to remove either from tts 
base. So Mr, Quin, on entering the 
Sierra Morena, tells us that ‘the moun- 
tains had not as yet increased to any 
considerable hei¢ht:’ and why should 
they on his account, when Ferdinand 





lations for the government of agricultural or 
pastors al transactions. 
posit with its bankers, in Madrid, of about a 
hundred thousand dollars. The minister of 
the Interior sent an order to the bankers to 
deliver this deposit to olficers, whom he 
named, upon the faith that the whole 
amount, together with the interest, should 
be re-paid. ‘The chest in which the money 
was deposited bad three locks, and only one 
of the keys was in Madrid, The minister or- 
dered the officers to bring away the chest it- 
self, which accordingly was done. 


Mr. Quin visited the Escurial, and | 
he gives a good account of that conven- 
tual palace ; we have only room, how- 
ever, for a notice of one of the pictures 
in the sacristry :— 

‘Tt is called La Perla, or The Pearl, as in- 
dicative of its superiority to all the others. 
It is five feet high, by three and three quar- 
ters wide. The Vi irgin has her right hand 
around the child, who i is sitting in “her lap, 
and rests one leg on the right knee of his 
mother; the other being exten ded, the foot 

rently presses the little bl: ankets ina cradle, 
out of which he appears to have been just 
taken, glowing with life and infantile loveli- 
ness. The left hand of the Virgin rests on 
the shouldr of St. Anne, who is upon her 
knees near her. The intant St. John is of- 
fering some fruits, in his garment of camel- 
skin, and the boy- God Il} kes a me ou on to 
take them, at the same time 
laughing face to his mother, who is looking 

On one side of the picture is 


turning its 





on st. John. 
‘ ‘ , , ‘ : 
scen an opening of hierhit my the Horizon, 


— 


The Mesta had a de- | 


the Beloved, his ministry and his legis- 
| lature, passed, 
| “unmoved and glori 
as Garrick said of Johnson when he 
compared him to Mount Atlas. Ar- 
rived at Seville, we find an amusing, it 
it was not a “<a ntable account of the 
difficulty the poor devils,—the caterers 
of ways and means, had to provide the 
‘wherewith’ for the day; and the care 
with which the political chief drilled 
the Sevillians into go od manners towards 
ithe constitution—‘* Viva la Nacion!’ 
‘Viva la Constitution!’ * Viva el Rey 
Constitutional!’ * Viva el Congresse So- 
brano.’ * These,’ says the political chief, 
‘are the vivas which it becomes patriots 
to shout in the ears of his majesty on 
his arrival; any other shout, of whatever 
sort it may be, cannot fulfilthe object of 
such demonstrations of joy, nor can they 
have any other effect than that of sub- 
verting the good order of things.’ 

Mr. Quin visited Cadiz ;—but what is 
Cadiz to us, or we to Cadiz,—a town that 
might have ‘laughed a Steg to scorn,’ 
surrendered, surrende ee) be- 
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fore the French had arrived within can- 


and they remaiued 
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had 
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Papers relating to Hindoo Widows.— 
Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 

(Continued from p. 643.) 
THrovueu the kindness of a member of 
the British senate, whose exertions in 
the cause of humanity have been un- 
wearied and not unsuccessful, we 
have, since our last notice of this sub- 
ject, been favoured with a copy of the 
‘Papers relating to Hmdoo Widows, 
ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed in 1821.’ It is more volu- 
minous than the Report of 1823, and 
consists of a series of public, secret, and 
judicial consultations, held at various 
times on the subject of Hindoo widows, 
from the year 1787 tothe year 1821, 
in the presidencies of Fort William, 
Bombay, and Fort St. George. In look- 
ing over these Reports it 1s gratifying to 
find how much the evil has been limited 
during the last five and thirty years, 
through the interference of government, 
and we think we shall be able to prove 
that the horrid rite mighi be altogether 
abolished without any danger. These 
Reports are not, however, confined to 
suttees, but self immolation on other ac- 
counts. It appears by a letter from 
Jonathan Duncan, Esq., the Resident 
at_Benares, dated Ist May, 178, that 

when the British abolished the interior 
duties it gave such dissatisfaction to 
those interested in collecting them, that 
some Brahmins, in the pergunnah of 
Budkou, endeavoured to intimidate the 
Rajah and Mr. Duncan from enforcing 
the regulatious in that respect, by threat- 
ening violence on their own persons ; 
nor was the threat an idle one, for such, 
at that time, was the rashness and vio- 

Jence of temper of the inhabitants, that 

they frequently not only laid violent 

hands on themselves, but even syste- 
maticaily put to death other innocent 
persons, in resentment for their disap- 

pointment from whatever cause. A 

koor, or circular pole of wood, was pre- 

pared, to which sometimes a cow, or at 
others an old woman, was fastened, 
who, on the pile being fired, were 
burnt to death. A singular instance is 
related in the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment in 182], which partakes of the 
nature of suttee. In 1788, a brahmin, 
of the name of Hurry Tewary, having 
refused to pay his rent of ihe village of 

Berowly, which he farmed, on the 

ground of inability, Girdhary Laul, the 

agent, determined on using force to 
compel the payment :— : 

* At length, on the Sth day, or 29th No- 
vember, Girdhary Laul, tired out with [ur- 


ry s excuses, wich he had certamly cous}- 
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derable reason to look on as mere evasions, 
sent for him, and tying his hands with a rope 
behind bis back, caused hii to receive four 
or five strokes with a bamboo of the size of 
a walking cane; whereupon Hurry fell 
down, as he says, senseless, but this the ca- 
nongoes, upon their oaths, deny, alleging, 
on the contrary, that he then cried out and 
made a noise; nor is it probable that such 
a beating as he received, which produced no 
effusion of blood, and of which he can 
hardly now point out any the least visible 
marks, could have operated such an effect 
on him; which is corroborated by this, that 
he was made immediately afterwards to 
walk some small distance, to Girdhary’s 
place of abode. Before, however, he ar- 
rived there, and when he first fell, one of 
his nephews, a young rustic, ran to his 
house, and giving out that Hurry was killed 
by the beating, or that he had been so much 
beaten, that he could not survive (for which 
of these reports he carried is not certain), 
the brother and brother's wife of Hurry, 
who were then at his (Ilurry’s) house, there- 
on set tire tuit,and Hurry’s own wile coming 
home soon after from the river, where she 
had been bathing, and being told by her 
brother and sister-in-law what had been re- 
ported to them of Hurry’s treatment, she 
either deliberately committed herself (or as 
Girdhary pretends), was forced by her bro- 
ther-in-law into the flames, which had been 
kindled before her arrival, and thus perish- 
ed, a willing or reluctant sacrifice to the 
violence of her family’s temper: which may 
be further estimated from this,—that Llurry, 
in the course of his evidence, himself men- 
tioned, in praise of his deceased wife, the fol- 
lowing anecdote; that he having, about 
twelve years ago, a dispute with one of his 
own brethren, in which he was not likely to 
prevail, and being therefore determined, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Brahmins, more 
especially in his pergunnah of Kuntl, to kili 
himself, he was prevented by his wife, who 
earnestly desired that she might die in his 
stead, or at least before him, assigning as 
her reason, that he could get another wife, 
but she not another husband, upon which 
(as Hurry himself related with the greatest 
coolness, and as if totally insensible of the 
smallest impropriety in his conduct), he pro- 
ceeded tu give her with his tulwar a deep 
wound on the back of the neck, thinking (as 
he solemnly declared) thereby to dispatch 
her, and intending thereafter to rip open his 
own belly; from the last of which operations 
he was, he says, deterred, by people coming 
to prevent him, and that his wife recovered 
in about six months, the wound not happen- 
ing to prove mortal,’ 

A long judicial investigation into the 
circumstances of this case was instituted, 
which terminated by the parties being 
reconciled. It appears from these do- 
cuments that, at this period, all those 
who paid the revenue were lable to be 
beaten when in balance and delaying to 
pay their revenue. Such a mode of 


exacting the revenue was the more odi- 
ous, since it was knven that the Hin- 











| : e 
doos considered personal chastisemeng 


as the greatest dishonour, and have been 
known to sacrifice themselves rather 
than bear it. An instance of an attempt 
to do this is related in the deposition 
and examination of Dobe Rauje Koorny 
of the village of Rowk. He says— 

* The zemindar sent for me for the reve- 
nue, [ answered, that hitherto [ had not 
been allowed to water my crops, and had 
not pressed my cane, how then could I pay 
the money of government ; hearing this, the 
peon returned, and this morning, to-day be- 
ing the 16th December, 1788, Bikrem and 
Simbhoo sent for me. On their man com- 
ing, it appeared to me, that this day they 
would dishonour me; conceiving this, I got 
from the wife of Besswuna, barber, a razor, 
on plea of wanting to shave myself, and pro- 
ceeded with this razor to the bhoonyar’s 
(Bikrem’s house), determining, in my own 
mind, that when, or if he shoald say any 
evil to me, I would give up my soul. 

‘When I came to the aforesaid bhoonyar 
and patick, they asked me why [ did not pay 
the revenue of government! | answered, I 
have not yet watered my ground, how canI 
pay the money? and why don’t you, who 
have watered your ground, pay your own 
revenue? hearing this, the bhoonyar flew 
intu a great passion, and abusing me, said, 
he knew I was a great rascal. He then 
called out to the people near me to give me 
a drubbing, and himself vot up to beat me ; 
on his getting up [ ran off towards m 
house, when it again coming into my head, 
that at length he would dishonour or dis- 
grace me, | returned all the distance of the 
road I had gone, and going to the door of 
the bhoonyar, I ripped up my belly with the 
razor. On bearing this, my sons came to 
me, I desired them to carry me to the rest 
dent, before whom justice would he done; 
the bhoonyar said, why do you go to the resi- 
dent, come to hakin here (meaning the local 
revenue collector), but not attending to 
what they said, I am come here. 

‘Why did the bhoonyar and patick send a 
man for you, and why did they ask you for 
or about your revenue? What was their 
authority over you to occasion such a cir 
cumstance ?—Neither the bhoonyar or pa- 
tick were my hakins (or revenue collectors), 
neither did I pay my revenue through them, 
and they had no connection with me, but 
the sugar mill was annually held between 
us, if they nsed it two days I used it also 
two days. This was an ancient source 0 
animosity ; from my knowledge of which, I 
thought or suspected that probably the ha- 
kin’s man was come to them, and that, on 
this account, they had sent their man to ca 
me to get me disgraced, by or through the 
hakin’s man. 

‘Why, before ripping open your belly at 
the door of bhoonyar and patick, did Se 
you come first to the resident to complain 
—Seecing that my land had not got water, 
and that L was ruined; and that no mer 
chant would lend me; I did, thereforey . 
the passion thence arising, ™p Ope? "7 
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As we have already rambled in some 
degree from the subject of Hindoo wi- 
dows, we may observe, before we return 
to it, that several instances are given in 
this Report of parents afflicted with the 
leprosy desiring their children to bury 
them alive or throw them into a pit 
filled with fuel, and that they have thus 
perished, It would lead us too far in 
returning to the immolation of Hindoo 
widows to quote all the instances given 
in these Reports, nor is it necessary, 
since they do not very essentially differ 


‘from-each other, though some are of a 


more melancholy character than others, 
In the Report of 1821 there is, however, 
so circumstantial an account of a brah- 
min suttee, related by Mr. Cruso, that 
we shall quote it as exhibiting more in 
detail the particulars of this horrid ce- 
remony : 

‘* Poona, the 24th July, 1786.— This 
evening, about five, I was hastily called to 
be a spectator of the shocking ceremony of 
self-devotion, sometimes practised amongst 
the Brahmin females, on the death of their 
husbands. 

** Soon after I and my conductor had 
guitted the house, we were intormed, the 
suttee (for that is the name given to the 
person who so devotes herself ) had passed, 
and her track was marked by the goolol and 
betel leaf, which she had scattered as she 
went along. She had reached the mootah, 
which runs close ender town, before we ar- 
rived, and having performed her last ablu- 
tions, was sitting at the water’s edge. Over 
her head was held a punker, an attendant 
fanned her with a waving handkerchief, and 
she was surrounded by her relations, a few 
friends, and some chosen Brahmins, the po- 
pulace being kept aloof by a guard from go- 
vernment. In this situation, I Jearn from 
good authority, she distributed among the 
Brahmins two thousand rupees, and the jew- 
els with which she came decorated, reserv- 
ing Only as is usual on these occasions, a 
small ornament in her nose, called mootce 
(perhaps from a pearl or two on it), anda 
bracelet of plain gold on each wrist. From 


-her posture I could see only her hands, 


which, with the palms joined, rose above her 
bead, in an attitude of invocation; quitting, 
therefore, this post, I removed to an emi- 
nence, that gave me an opportunity of ob- 
Serving the construction of the funeral pile, 
and commanded the pathway by which I 
understood she weuld approach: it. 

*“The spot, chosen for its erection, was 
about forty paces from the river, and di- 
rectly fronting the suttee. When I came 
up, the frame only was fixed; it consisted 
of four uprights, each about ten feet high : 
they stood rather more than nine feet asun- 
der lengthways, and under six in breadth. 

on attes, by ropes fastened near the top of 
the uprights, was suspended a roof of rafters, 
aid en it, again, heaped as many billets as 
t would bear. Beneath, arose a pile of 


more substantial timbers, to the height of 


about four feet, which was covered over with 
dry straw and bushes of a fragrant and sa- 
cred shrub, called toolsee; the sides and one 
end being then filled up with the same ma- 
terials, the other extremity was left open as 
an entrance. The melancholy preparatious 
completed, the lady got up, and walked for- 
ward, unsupported, amidst her friends. She 
approached the door-way, and then having 
paid certain devotions, retired a few yards 
aside, and was encircled as before. The 
dead body was brought from the bank where 
it had hitherto remained, close to the place 
the suttee lately sat on, and laid upon the 
pile, and with it several sweetmeats and a 
paper bag, containing either flour or dust of 
sandal. The widow arose and walked three 
times slowly round the pile; then seating 
herself opposite the entrace, on a small 
square stone, constantly used in such cases, 
on which two feet were rudely sketched, she 
received and returned the endearments of 
her companions with great serenity. This 
over, she again stood up, and having stroked 
her right hand, in the fondest manner, over 
the heads of a favoured few, gently inclining 
her person towards them, she let ber arms 
fall round their necks in a faint embrace, 
and turned from them. Now, with her 
hands, indeed, held up to heaven, but with 
her poor eyes cast, in a gaze of total ab- 
straction, deep into the den of anguish that 
awaited her, she stopped awhile—a piteous 
statue! At length, without altering feature, 
or the least avitation of her frame, she as- 
cended by the door-way, unassisted, and, 
lying down beside her husband’s corpse, gave 
herself, in the meridian of life and beauty, a 
victim to a barbarous and cruelly conse- 
crated error of misguided faith. As soon as 
she entered, she was hid from our view by 
bundles of straw with which the aperture 
was Closed up, and all the actors in this tra- 
gic scene seemed to vie with each other who 
should be most forward in hurrying it to a 
conclusion. At once, some darkened the 
air with a cloud of goolol, some darting 
their hatchets at the suspending cords, felled 
the laden roof upon her, and others rushed 
eagerly forward to apply the fatal torch. 
Happily, in this moment of insufferable 
ayony, when the mind must have lost her 
dominion, and the ear expected to be 
pierced by the unavailing cries of nature, 
the welcome din of the trumpet broke forth 
from every quarter, 

‘* When the conflagration took place, 
and not tillthen, it was fed, for a time, with 
large quantities of ghee thrown by the near- | 
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est akin; but, except the toolsee and straw 
before mentioned, no combustible whatever | 
that I either saw or could hear of, was used | 
in preparing the pile. It is said to be the | 
custom, that, as the suttee ascends the pile, | 
she is furnished with a lighted taper, to set | 
fire to it herself, and my companion, who | 
was a Brahmin, asserted, that in this in- | 
stance it was the case; but I traced the 
whole progress of the ceremony with so close 
and eager an attention, that I think I may 
safely contradict him. 


» _— 
‘* As curiosity may be expected to know 





something of the subject of this terrible, 


— — - 


though not uncommon, immolation, I have 
collected the following particulars ; 

‘“ The lady’s name was Toolseboy, her 
husband's Ragaboy Tauntee. He was about 
thirty years old, and nephew to Junaboy 
Daddah, a person of distinction in this place. 
A little girl, about four years of age, the fruit 
of their union, survives them. Toolesboy 
was nineteen, her statue above the middle 
standard, her form elegant, and her features 
interesting and expressive; her eyes, in par- 
ticular, large, bold, and commanding. At 
the solemn moment in which alone I saw 
her, these heauties were eminently conspi- 
cuous, notwithstanding her face was disco- 
loured with turmeric, her hair dishevelled 
and wildly ornamented with flowers ; and 
her looks, as they forcibly struck me through- 
out the ceremony, like those of one whose 
senses wandered ; or, to come nearer the im- 
pression, whose soul wasalready fleeting and 
in a state of half-separation from the body.”’ 

One instance more we quote from the 
Report of 1823, It is an extract from 
the diary of Mr, Cotton, the second as- 
sistant collector of Tanjore, for the 


month of June, 1821 :— 

*“ T was this day much interested in the 
fate of a native woman, who was reperted 
to be about to burn with the corpse of her 
hushand, at Wagaparyoor, a village, about 
seven miles from Trivalore ; feelings of hu- 
manity, as well as duty, dictated the pro- 
priety of my seeing the poor creature, and 
endeavouriug to dissuade her from so horrid 
a purpose; but I regret to say, that neither 
my arguments nor the entreaties of her re- 
lations, whe freely offered to relinquish their 
claims to the estate of her departed consort, 
seemed to have the least effect, she was, to 
all appearance, calra and collected, but re- 
solutely bent on self-destruction. Having 
no inclination myself to witness so shocking 
a spectacle, I directed the tasildar to remain 
in the village and prevent force or persuasion 
being used to influence her conduct, and to 
afford the woman his support and protec- 
tion, should she finally become wavering or 
irresolute ; no change, however, took place, 
and he shortly after reported, that, after she 
had taken sume fruit and milk, and per- 
formed the customary ablutions, she ascend- 
ed the funeral pile with the same indiffer- 
ence she had all along manifested, and thus, 
in a few minutes, terminated her existence. 
The self-devoted victim was a fine looking 
young woman, without family, and of the 
Brahmin caste.”’ 

In our next we shall enter into an 
examination of the Hindoo laws on the 
subject of Hindoo widows, and adduce 
several instances to prove that it is very 
frequently not voluntary on the part of 
the females, many of whom are prep-_r- 
ed for the horrid ceremony by doses of 
opium, or other stupifying draughts. 
Some have been known to beseech the 
interference of Europeans to save them ; 
while others have attempted to escape, 
but have been thrown back on the pile 


by their inhuman relatives. 
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The General Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary ; containing a Description 
of the various Countries, Kingdoms, 
States, Cities, Towns, §c. §c. of the 
known World ; an Account of the Go- 
vernment, Customs, and Religion of 
the Inhabitants; the Boundaries and 
natural Productions of each Country, 
&c. &c. Forming a complete Body of 
Geography, physical, political, statis- 
tical, and commercial, Accompanied 
with Twenty-six elegant Maps from 
the latest Authorities. 3 vols. Svo. 

p. 2157. London, 1823. 
IN an advertisement prefixed to this va- 
luable work, the editor says the leading 
object has been to collect a complete 
body of geographical knowledge, and to 
digest it into the most convenient form — 
that of a Geographical Dictionary or 

Gazetteer. In doing this he has, with 

the most laborious industry, had re- 

course to the best sources of informa- 
tion, as well as to the most approved 
gazetteers. He bas incorporated in the 
body of the work the most recent disco- 
veries, and has been particularly atten- 
tive to the manufactures and commerce 
of foreign countries, their principal 

~ ports, harbours, &c. which renders his 
work particularly serviceable to the na- 
vigator and the merchant. 

The ‘General Gazetteer’ is less brief 
than the gazetteers of Walker, Brookes, 
&c., and less voluminous than the ¢ Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer.” We suspect, however, 
that it contains a description of as many 

laces and is quite as correct, though 

published at one third of the price. In 
all the places noticed, the population is 
stated, when it is attainable; the dis- 
tance from the capital or principal town; 
and the latitude and longitude of coast 
and the chief towns. The twenty-six 
maps are very neat and distinct, and the 
work is well printed; so that the editor 
may, without presumption, challenge a 
competition with any of his contempo- 
raries in point of general information 
and typographical neatness; while it 
appears to us to be published as cheap 
as such a quantity of paper, print, and 
engraving could possibly be aiforded. 
The work is prefaced bya brief but well 
written introductory view of geography 
and astronomy as connected with each 
other. 
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CLL LE LAO? 


ON NOSE. 


A SKETCH IN CHALK. 
I LOVE a good nose. I mean not, 


mind me, a nose of nice olfactory per 
ceptions, but one whose dimensions are 
respectable, destitute of excrescence, 





and comely; this I take to be the beau 
ideal. <A fine nose is worth its weight 
in gold (sterling), and would fetch a 
premium in any market. It is a uni- 
versal passport, and curries a man 
through the world without a penny in 
his pocket—better than the mystic sign 
masonic, 

A man without a nose—what is he ? 
a man no more! nobody !—nought-— 
nothing—nonentity ! Nature abhors him 
more than a vacuum. | would not take 
a noseless man by the hand for the best 
Bank-note that was ever concocted. I 
should consider it an eternal disgrace, a 
stigma, an odium,—the pillory were 
more glorious. The veriest vermin that 
crovel in the earth, the minutest insect 
that flies in the air, the beastliest of 
beasts, apair of bellows, a tin tea-kettle, 
has a nose; and shall man, the lord of 
all vermin, the prince of brute beasts, be 
without? Hear it not ye little caterpil- 
lars!’ I met such an animal the other 
day in the vicinage of ’Pothecaries’ Hall, 
whither I was wending for a quarter- 
pound of the best Glauber’s—lI was scan- 
dalized—I avoided zé as a pestilence— 
it saved me four-pence halfpenny—I 
bought no salts—ugh ! 

From my earliest years I have made 
noses my peculiar study, and am be- 
come something scholar-like therein, 
Talk not, therefore, to me of physiology, 
craniology, or phrenology—fudgeology ! 
There is more real operative eloquence 
in the nose than in all the humps and 
bumps of the human skull. Show mea 
nose, and I will bespeak you the wearer’s 
mind—this only is your faithful mirror 
of the mind. ‘To those who have never 
made scientific objects their pursuits, or 
waded through the abstractions of a 
metaphysical disquisition, nothing is at 
first more staggering than unconsidered 
propositions ; if Christian people, how- 
ever, would but accustom themselves to 
acquire a little generalized knowledge, 


and then reason from the analogy of 


things, themselves and the world would | sas it 
, /asystematic rule whereby the uniitiatec 


soon be wiser, better, and more com- 
fortable. Now let me offer a theorem 
if you please—Prob: To describe the 
utility of a nose.—* The utility of a 
nose, sir? Why, sir, a nose, I take it, 
is an article of phystognomical furniture 
adapted to various purposes; such, for 
Instance as: 

Smelling pleasant and other odours. 

Taking given portions of Lundyfoot, 
37, or Captain Popham. 

Supporting common, green, or purple 
spectacles (variously mounted. ) 

For lawn, silk, or calico. 


To be pulled , 
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‘My dear sir! you mistake me, | 
do not allude to domestic purposes ; | 
‘Oh! [ understand you, then, to re. 
qture a chemical answer.—It is! believe 
fibrous in its structure; insoluble (es. 
ternally) in water or alkohol, except by 
means of a continued heat in a digester 
—It coagulates by the mere——~’ | 
‘Sir! I wish to draw a geometrical 
corollary. Mark me! We will first lay 
down the existence of man as an axiom 
—then as a postulate that he is endowed 
with nose. Now let us take the com- 
passes. From the point f, with any 
radu, describe the arc a, c, e; throuch 
. J 5 
the centre draw the line S. N. O.; bi- 
sect this by U. T. and you have it at 
once. Again.—If N. be to O. as 3 to 
5; S. to EK. as 5 to 8, and FE. to ¥. as 
8 to 6 then N. will be Y. as 


pak = oa = 4-—that is, N: Y:1.2. 

3X%5XK6 240 
So that a man, minus a nose, loses his 
intrinsic value one half; this, you must 
allow, is as clear as a damask table-cloth. 
The utility of a nose is unquestionable, 
when demonstrated even by the subtil- 
ties of logic. It is the great mental in- 
dicator. It is to man as is the mercury 
of an atmospheric pressure gage 3 as 1s Ca- 
lorictomatter, oxygen to flame, orcarbon 
to the diamond. It is, in sooth, neither 
more nor less than a brainometer. 

I have so far spoken of a nose asa 
nose—I have now to observe upon itasa 
species, in its strictly nosiological pro- 
perties and character, more as an ob- 
ject of poetry than of chemistry. 

It is one of the grandest machines be- 
longing to the human frame, and exhi- 
bits in its conformation, (external as 
well as internal), a picture of exquisite 
symmetry and beauty of parts, Some 
men are possessed of a prolixity of 
nose, others with a paucity of ditto : no 
objects in the creation are more various, 
difering, or dissimilar, It would be 
impossible to describe its fundamental 
principles with precision, or to lay down 


might become adept. Such an under 
taking would at the present moment be 
injudicious, and fraught with temerity, 
because the science is yet in its baby- 
hood. It is hard to see hearts yearns 
after knowledge, and be unable or afraid 


peti le 
‘to feed their craving, but it would be 


worse to administer false food. The 


subject is magnificent and offers a most 
. e | 
clorious field for speculation, ant 
would willingly impart the results of m) 
own observations, but feel chary mode t 
difiident, andabashed. They are founc’ dy 
. az , 3¢ 
however, on safe and broad principir*s 
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from which I think some general de- 
ductions may be securely drawn ; ; and, 
although I should be erieved to incite 
the unlearned to immature conclusions, 
{ will venture, under favour, to set forth 

my own humble crudities in a study so 
deep, so abstruse, and so profound. 
Les voici donc! 

I conceive a nose of larve dimensions 
tobe a great nose. I do not quibble, 
gentlemen ; what I mean is, that its ex- 
tension denotes a proportionate compre- 
hensiveness of mind, While I lay this 
upon the table as a self-evident propo- 
sition, it must not be imagined that I 
throw aside as worthless the variation 
of its figure. This, though secondary, 
1 believe, is as certainly valuable as the 
first. When I talk of an expansive nose, 
J, of course, discard excrescences; an 
immensity of membrane is a gift with- 
out price,—let it run mountains high it 
cannot be too prodigious. Look at my 
friend B ; what an exalted probos- 
Cis, g glorious and gorgeous; mobile, flut- 
tering, instinct with life, and redolent 
of good things. I have watched it while 
its master has been luxuriating in the 

splendour of oration ;_ it absolutely 
seemed to feel, to its very vertex, the 
eloquence of the harangue ; and, in the 
manufacture of a diatribe or the point- 
ing of a pungent phillipic, { have lite- 
rally seen it quiver like the vibration of 
a harp-string, or the undulation of a 
blacksmith’s hammer on the anvil. A 
man with such a handle must needs be 
great—his nose would save a nation; 
yet, for all that, it is far from being 
beautiful—as we say ‘beautiful.’ Now 
tegard we that of his competitor, Mr. 

lll it is totally and altogether dif- 
ferent ; it is, in shape, a perfect paral- 
lelopipedon, and exhibits to every think- 








ing eye the sound strong solidity of | 


judement for which he is so remarka- 
ble ; ; but we look in vain for that acute- 
ness of discrimination, that vehemence 
of feeling, that passionate appealing, 
the power and the plenipotence, the 
fury and the fire, which characterizes 
the other ! Again, the markings of the 
mind are generally depicted by corres- 
ponding points in the fashion of the | 
nose, ‘Now sharpness of intellect is in- 
variably prognosticated by sharpness of 
hose ; an acute angle wou!d save a man’s 
life in any danger. Illus. :—My old 
friend Dr. S. is one of the drollest look- 
Ing rascals you may meet with in a 
Winter's morning, with a wit as cutting 
as the north wind, yet full of good sense 
and professional intelligence : I would 
mee my existence in_ his hands, 
Cugh the graveedigger were at the 
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ities and death offering me his arm. 
I would swallow at his bidding a pint 
of vitriol in the yellow fever. Now it 
happened, a year or two ago, that I had 
an infernal quinsy in my throat, and 
lay in paroxysms of pain, plugged up 
and suffocated fifty times in a minute. 
S. came, and when he saw me was cer- 
tainly much alarmed—he really felt for 
me, and tried to look at once sorrowful 
and condoling and full of hope withal; 
the melange was overpowering ; his 
hose, his nose—there itis. ILsee it now 
again, with nucleus uplifted and full of 
indefineable movements, its two mouths 
speaking unutterable things !—TI could 
bear it no longer: writhing in misery 
and scarcely respirable, [ burst into one 
mighty fit of uncontrolable laughing, 
and—the quinsy was demolished ! his 
nostrils did more than all the nostrums 
in the world could do. 

An ellipsis is at all times equal to a 
mill-stone round the neck—and I never 
saw the holder of one who was nota 
miserable dog. I was the other day at 
the Old Bailey, for instance, when a man 


was tried for forgery—both the jury and _ 


the judge were for many hours bothered 
with, and involved in all the jargon of 
a complicated, clashing, and inexplica- 
ble evidence. | regarded not the wit- 
nesses nor what they swore—I kept my 
eye steadily fixed on the poor devil’s 
nuse. I weighed it well—I examined 
it, I scrutinized it, took up my pocket- 
heck and made my calculations—I saw 
that nothing could save him; three 
days after he was hanged! The pug or 
nut is my utter detestation—my most 
insufferable punishment, Besides other 
improper qualities, it is the rankest hy- 
pocrite in the world—lI could not trust it 
were it ever so. I would give ap 
nosed man a pound with all my soul out 
of charity—but I would not lend hima 
nine-pence if he’d pawn me every inch 
of muscle on his bones. Yet I never 
recollect having occasion to distrust the 
full-bottomed or profusion ; it 1s an in- 
variable index of an honest-enough dis- 
position, not, mind me, from principle, 
but generally because the possessor 1s 
| too lazy at heart, and does not think the 
exertion required to execute a piece 
of adroit knavery exactly worth the 
trouble. 

There is a certain description of nose, 
too, whose outward appearance, though 
strikingly expre ssive, and in its struc- 
ture plain, simple, and little complex, 
bears but slight indication of its real 
propert ies [ allude to that which few 

nen in their proper senses W ‘ould wish 
to mect with ina bye-lane: the hatchet 
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or , acca nose. It looks sharp and 
scythe-like, as though it bad murderous 
work in contemplation, and was a-thirst 
after blood,—one is inclined to almost 
pity the very air one breathes, so pierc- 
ingly does it cut its passage through it. 
How thin, oh! how ¢-A-in it is! Bleak, 

raw, and unreal, it seems but the carcass 
of a nose, and makes a man shudder— 
but a tangible vampire !—having just 
enough blood (and that not visible) to 
keep it barely alive, and yet not suffici- 
ently withered for total extinction—the 
line of nice distinction, the minute and 
nearly imperceptible boundary between 
something and nothing; so that an un- 
wary and unsuspecting person might 
put forth his hand, and know nothing of 
its presence till it had cut his fingers. 
Every body dreads it, all avoid it, yet 
nobody dare molest it, lest—such a nose 
is worse than an highway man—it bodes 

no good. Look to it—mark it—have 
no communion with it—l say no more. 
Somewhat allied to this in shape, but 
like a humble bee, without its sting, is 
the moist nose, or slice of sponge, 
scarcely animate and frittering away in 
drops, such athing invariably predicates 
a coward to all intents and purposes, 
How diiferent from this is the nose of a 
valorous man,—if you would find a hero 
seek for the noble rhombus. 

The south-sea or blubber-snout, when 
handsomely built, is a real treasure, and 
presents an assemblage of all that is 
good, rich, and valuable. What a host of 
Sood things does not its very name call to 
mind—of soups < and savoury dishes, ve- 
nison and vintries, turtle and tippling, 
grease, gravy, grog, and gratulation, 
boiling, steaming, stewing, roasting, and 
rumination: frying, fruition, and frica- 
see, Oh! Oh! Oh! itisa lordly equi- 
page ! all hail to thee, most venerable 
blubber! how I do love thee ! 

There is a spurious sort of south- 
sea, which may deceive a careless or ca- 
sual glance, but a moment’s reflection 
will evidence the absence of all those 
cood - hearted happy-souled qualities 
which distinguish the real blubber. 
Tie rudder-faceti needs no mention. 

Those which I have above enumerated 
appertain more peculiarly to the lords 
of the creation, and although the list 
might be swelled to infinity, [ confine 
myself to their limited distinctions until 
my researches proceed to further exten- 
sion, If lam spared, I project a tew 
columns to illustrate the ornamental ap- 
pendages, which characterize ‘ heav’ns 
sweetest sweet, yet deadliest darkest 


curse,’ the ladies! | Perhaps.—1 do not 
pledge my self ! 


W. B. L. 
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BALLOONING. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 
Sir,—You will oblige me by inserting 
a few observations, in answer to your 
inventive correspondent on £ ballooning,’ 
as he calls it. If he intended to treat 
your readers with a display of wit, how 
short he has fallen of his object need 
not be said to any one who has taken 
the pains to read his letter. If he were 
seriously inclined, thus I answer bim: 
—He who knows not the principles of 
water, can never improve the mode of 
rarifying and condensing it in the steam- 
engine, or otherwise: so, he who knows 
not the principles of air, having no data 
to go upon, can never improve ‘ bal- 
looning,’ by the substitution of air for 
gas, 

Before he again ventures to fill up a 
column of your valuable paper, let him 
study natural philosophy for a_ few 
weeks; which will teach him, though 
he may rarify his air ever so much, he 
has no more than driven its particles at 

reatet distances from each other by 
caloric; and that as soon as this caloric 
makes its escape, the external atmos- 
phere, pressing on the balloon, will 
compress it, and down comes the aero- 
naut! Let him consider, that his bor- 
rowed idea of the rarified air of a fire- 
balloon does not hold here, since, in 
that case, the rarifying power is con- 
stantly in action; the ecnins spirit 
continues the rarefaction, and as one 
volume is driven off, forms another, al- 
ways keeping the air within of lesser 
density than the air without, till the 
spirit becoming exhausted, the balloon 
itself drops. 

Thus, after studying a little, and 
agreeing with my observations, as he 
must then necessarily do, his invention 
may present a subject worthy a place in 
your paper; which I may, perhaps, 
again answer, giving him an opportunity 
of paying me back, with interest, ‘ zn 
my own coin,’ I am, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 


A CoNnSTANT READER, 
October 6th, 1823. 


——»+o>o—— 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue history of ancient manuscripts would 
form a very curious article, if done with in- 
dustry,and their preservation traced through 
the hair-breadth ’scapes, such of them as 
have not perished have passed. 

It was a Florentine who found, buried in 
a heap of dust, and in a rotten coffer be- 
belonging to the monastery of Saint Gal, the 
works of Quintilian ; and, by this fortunate 
discovery, gave them to the republic of let- 
ters, 


Papirius Masson found, in the house of a 





—— 


book-binder at Lyons, the works of Ago- 
bart. The mechanic was on the point of 
using the manuscripts to line the covers uf 
his books. 

Leonard Aretin was one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars at the dawn of litera- 
ture; but he has done that which reflects on 
him great dishohour. He found a Greek 
manuscript of Procopius de Bello Gothico. 
This he translated into Latin, and published 
the work as hisown. Since, however, other 
manuscripts of the same work have been 
discovered ; and the fraud of Leonard Are- 
tin is apparent. 

Machiavel acted more adroitly in a simi- 
lar case. A manuscript of the Apoph- 
thegms of the ancients, by Plutarch, having 
fallen into his hands, he selected those 
which pleased him, and put them into the 
mouth of one of his heroes. 

Other manuscripts have been less fortu- 
nate, 

A page of the second Decade of Livy was 
found, by a man of letters, on the parch- 
ment of his battledore, as be was amusing 
himself in the country. He ran directly to 
the maker of his battledore : but arrived too 
late ; the man had finished the last page of 
Livy, in completing a large order for these 
articles, about a week before. 

Raimond Soranzo, a celebrated lawyer in 
the papal court at Avignon, about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, had, in his 
possession, the two books of Cicero on 
Glory. He made a present of them to Pe- 
trarch, who lent them to an aged aad poor 
man of letters, formerly bis preceptor. 
Urged by extreme poverty, the old man 
pawned them; and, returning home, died 
suddenly, without having revealed where he 
had left them: since which time they have 
never been recovered. 
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SONG.—THE WHISPER OF LOVE. 
THE tempest is loud, 
And dark is the cloud, 
That hides the blue heav’ns above ; 
But swift the cloud flies, 
From Marian’s eyes, 
When she hears the soft whisper of love. 
The lightnings flash bright, 
On the black brow of night, 
As it frowns on the hea’vns above; 
So the smile her lips wear, 
Can brighten despair, 
When wak’d by the whisper of love. 
The storm is gone by, 
And, enthron’d in the sky, 
The night-star is beaming above ; 
So hope sweetly breaks, 
When Marian speaks, 
And I hear the soft whisp.. of love. 
JESSE HAMMOND. 
MY UNCLE. 
WHO is it lives in yonder street, 
Where poor and hungry often meet, 
Th’ abode of rapine and deceit? 
My Uncle! 








To whom do we so often go, 
When we are in the pocket low, 
And to him watch or snuff-box shew ? 
My Uncle! 
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Who is it puis up two to one, 
To prove we'ere likely to be done, 
And yet to him for help we run? 
My Uncle? 
Who is it that will allways lend, 
Whatever rakes may wish to spend, 
And ever proves their trusty friend ? 
My Uncle! 
Who is it that’s a Purse * indeed ; 
Or who in ev'ry time of Need * 
Will ne’er refuse but freely bleed ? 
My Uncle! 
Who is it that when rent is due, 
(And of such friends we have but few) 
Will pay our rent and keep us too > 
My Uncle! 
Then let our gratitude be shown,. 
To allin indigence be known,. 
That mighty name of high renown. 
My Uncie! 
E.G. B. 
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SONNET. 
THe shadowy veil of night enwraps the scene, 


No moon-beam cheers the trav‘ler on his way,. 


Loud howls the storm yon aged oaks between, 
Where brooding horror seems to hold her 
Sway 5 
No lord of night 1ow ventures on the wing, 
Nor prowling animal dare wander forth ; 
Nature appears to feel the season’s sting, 
And drops beneath the venom-winged north ; 
Yet will the mind,where sorrow reigns supreme; 
Find the wild storm congenial to its doom 3. 
The darkest night, despair will ever.deem 
Light, when compared with grief’s heart- 
rending gloom, 
The pensive wand’rer dearly loves to stray, 
When night and solitude attend his way ! 
J. M. Lacey, 
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LOVE EPISTLE. 
(From an American papet.) 

THE following lines were written by the cele- 
brated John Trumbull, author of ¢ M‘Fingal,” 
addressed to Miss Nancy Cook, in the year 
1776. The circumstances which gave rise 
to them were as follow :— 

Trumbull and Thomas Wooster, both of whom 

have since been men of eminence, were fellow- 

students at law at Governor Griswold’s, father 
of the late Governor Griswold, of Connecticut. 

Both of them were in the habit of visiting the 

family of the Hon. John P. Cook, whose daugh- 

ter Nancy was a young lady of uncommon 
beauty and accomplishments.— Wooster became 
extravagantly fond of her, but she conducted 
herself with the prudence becoming her station, 
not manifesting any partiality for him more 
than for others who visited the house. At one 
of these parties, Trumbull, who was always 
full of vivacity, observed to Nancy, that Tom 
was so bashful, he never could tell her liow 
much he loved her, and, therefore, he woul 

persuade him to address her by letter. Soon 
after, Trumbull wrote the following witty lines, 
and sent them to Nancy, without the know- 
ledge of Wooster; but as all concerned knew 
that it was the production of Trumbull, none 
were offended, and it became the subject of fre- 
quent mirth at their family-parties. It is sup- 
posed that it was published about that mes 
but this communication was taken from = 
original, found a few years since in the drawer 
of the table occupied by Trumbull and Woos- 
ter, and all others who subsequently studie 


law in that office. 7 ea dei 
* The names of two Pawnbrokers. 
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To thee, dear Nancy, thee, my sweeting, 
Poor Colonel Thomas sendeth greeting, 
Whereas, so pleas’d tlie powers above, 

i'n fallen most desperately in love ; 

For Cupid took a Station sly, 

In one bright corner of your eye, 

And from his bow let fly a dart, 

Which miss’d my ribs and piere’d my heart 3 

Piere’d through and through, and passing fur- 
ther, 

Put all my inside out of order. 

Nor this the only plague I found; 

Love entered at the viewless wound: 

As mice into a cheese will creep 

Through some small scratch, and entering deep 

While all without looks fair and well, 

They Jeave your cheese an empty shell, 

So thievish Love, when once got through, 

Stole and bere off my heart to you, 

And left me Aeartless, ill at ease, 

An empty shell like “foresaid cheese. 

I, Colonel Tom, being in great smart, 
Beseech thee to return ny heart ; 

Or else, to cure my ceaseless moan, 
Make an exchange and send your own. 


Oh! Nancy, thee I love more fully 
Than ever Hudibras lov’d Tully : 
Not AEneas of old nor Dido 
Could love one half so much as I do. 
I hold my Nancy more a goddess 
Than Venus gay, or Dian modest; 
Throughout the world thy glories shine, 
Nor hath the sun such power as thine ; 
Thy beauty keeps the world together, 
Thy loeks make fair the cloudy weather 3 
And ifa drought should come again, 
If you should frown I know ‘twould rain. 
For you the earth produces flowers, 
For you clouds-drop in lovely showers ; 
Fruits only grow that you may eat, 
And pigs and calves to find you meat. 
Your cheering smiles which we observe, 
Should you withdraw, the world would starve ; 
Earth weuld refrain her wonted store, 
Aud plumbs and peaches be no more. 
Oh, Nancy! would you love but me, 
How mighty glad poor Tom would be ; 
I'd stick to you like pitch for ever, 
Not chance nor fate our love should sever. 
Then leve me, Nancy, for I tell you 
{ ama pretty clever fellow 5 
And yeu mustthink ’tis true, for why? 
No one can tell as well as [. 
Here follow then, without objections, 
The ‘rent-roll’ of poor Tom's perfections. 
Know then, all womankind, that I, 
When stretch’d out straight am six feet high, 
Whence from plain reasoning it appears 
I'm one of nature’s grenadiers ; 
Yet'I do whisper this between us— 
Serve ouly in the wars of Venus. 
I'm fair, and one good sign observe is, 
I have red hair, ma’am, at your service. 
Of wit I brag not, yet have brains 
Enough to walk in when it rains 5 
I know the odds ’twixt cheese and chalk, 
To tell atiand-saw from a hawk; 
lo cane a man if he abuse me, 
And hang myself if you refuse me. 
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srine Arts. 
THE NEW PROTESTANT DISSENTING 
CHAPEL, STAMYORD STREET. 





HIS building, which was opened for | 
public worship on Sunday last, forms a | 


striking and elegant contrast with the | 


generality of chapels and meeting- 
houses ; and may be regarded as a hap- 
py illustration of that maxim which 
ought never to be lost sight of by archi- 
tects, namely, that beauty is attainable 
with the most limited pecuniary means, 
provided those means be employed ac- 
cording to sound economy and pure 
taste. When we observe the barbarous 
and truly hideous style in which almost, 
without a single exception, all our me- 
tropolitan structures of this kind are 
erected,—their utter insignificance, the 
despicable attempt at ornament which 
they sometimes display, and the com- 
plete absence of the knowledge of, or 
the least relish for, architectural effect, 
which they invariably manifest,—when 
we consider this, itwas not without some 
feeling of surprise that we first beheld 
this truly unostentatious and simple edi- 
fice; and, on viewing it, we cannot 
help considering it, and hailing it as 
the indication that a better era of archi- 
tecture 1s commenced, and that a taste 
for its beauties is becoming more gene- 
rally dittused: and yet we must, in- 
deed, confess, that when we witness the 
sad doings and pitiful grimaces that our 
builders—especially those who carry on 
their exploits in our suburbs—daily 
perform in brick and mortar, we are 
fain to retract our opinion, and confess, 
to our shame, that there is still no- 
thing among us like a popular feeling 
for architecture, else could not such de- 
formity be permitted, or for a single 
hour be tolerated ‘tricks that make art- 
ists weep.” 

In the chapel of which we are now 
speaking, there is no attempt at novelty 
of arrangement, or originality of design, 
but both judgment and taste are dis- 
played in the adoption of classical fea- 
tures. An hexastyle portico of the 
Grecian Doric order occupies the whole 
front of the edifice, and imparts to it a 
commanding and temple-like aspect. 
The wall within this portico is unbroken 
by any other aperture than a single 
door, forming the entrance to the build- 
ing. Hence arise a boldness of eftect, a 
greatness of manner, a chasteness and 
repose, of which we should desire to see 
more examples, and which we would 
most earnestly recommend to the study 
of our metropolitan architects. On 
viewing this elegant facade, we regret 
but two circumstances: first, that the 
the door is not pannelled in a bolder 
style, and that it has not been paint- 
ed in imitation of some dark, rich-co- 
loured wood,—secondly, that it has not 
been attempted to give more the charac- 


ter of stone to the building, by tracing’ 


=> 


the jointings of courses*; yet these are 
trifling blemishes, easily corrected, and 
which we should hardly have noticed, 
were it not that we feel somewhat im- 
patient at perceiving the attainment of 
perfect beauty in some degree frustrated 
by what we consider mere capriciousness 
and perverseness. The interior corres- 
ponds with the exterior, in simplicity of 
taste, and in the style of its decoration, 
if we can rightly apply the latter term 
to an edifice, where all that comes un- 
der the name of ornament seems to have 
been studiously rejected. In this re- 
spect, we do not think that it would 
scandalize even a congregation of Quak- 
ers; and yet there is a certain air of 
taste, a propriety of architectural feel- 
ing, and, withal, a decorum that satis- 
fies the beholder, and affords him no 
small pleasure. The chief feature, in 
this interior, is a recess opposite the en- 
trance, decorated with two fluted Doric 
columns, forming three intercolumns, 
the central one of which is occupied by 
the pulpit, elevated on a sort of screen, 
which occupies the lower part of these 
intercolumns, rising to about one third 
of the height of the columns. This ar- 
rangement is one of the most advan- 
tageous that can be devised, for the 
pulpit is thus rendered an important 
object. It is not thrust on one side, as 
in our churches, but the preacher is in 
front of all the congregation, and equi- 
distant from either side. Behind this 
screen, too, the clergyman enters the 
vestry, or the pulpit, without passing 
through the chapel itself. At the back 
of this recess are two ante, correspond- 
ing with the columns, and between 
them the wall is hung with a plain 
purple drapery, on which the light is 
thrown down in a rather picturesque 
manner, by a window which is conceal- 
ed, being above the entablature, over 
the columns. This entablature is con- 
tinued quite round the interior, const 
tuting the only architectural embellish- 
ment. ‘There are no galleries, and the 
light is admitted by three, or rather, 
perhaps, one window on each side, con- 
sisting of three arched apertures, glazed 
with ground glass. The light thus ad- 
mitted is quite sufficient, and the effect 
is far better than that produced by so 
many windows as it 1s usual to have in 
our places of public worship. Nearly 
the whole of this interior being of a 
uniform tint, approaching a_ white, 
there 1s a coldness and rawness aris- 
ing from this circumstance, whieh, 





* The columns are stone; but the entabla- 
ture and other parts of the front are covered 





with cement. 
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we think, detracts from the general ef- 
fect: had a slightly warm hue been 
given to the glass, this would not have 
been the case. We would recommend 
a large transparent blind, strained on a 
frame, so as to be fixed permanently, 
before the window on either side, and 
painted in chiaroscuro, in three com- 
partments, answering to the three arch- 
ed apertures of each window. We 
really think that these sort of blinds, if 
executed in a superior manner, might 
be very judiciously and effectively in- 
troduced into many of our churches and 
chapels, to subdue the too great body of 
light now generally admitted, and, at 
the same time, to render these apertures 
—what they certainly are not at present 
—subservient to decoration and pictorial 
display. By way of conclusion to these 
remarks, we will add, that, as we regard 
the New Church at St. Pancras as one 
of the happiest models of the simplicity 
becoming a Protestant church, where 
painting is so rarely permitted to dis- 
play its powers, so do we consider the 
Stamford Street Chapel as one of the 
best and chastest models for that still 
more rigid and economical style which 
best accords with the worship of a dis- 
senting congregation. We hope, that 
even sectarians may, by degrees, be led 
to discard much of that affectation of 
severity which seems to regard any in- 
troduction of the elegancies of art into 
their chapels and conventicles, as a 
leaning towards worldly feelings ; for, 
as if to mortify the eye, and to abstain 
as much as possible from any thing par- 
taking of the nature of a sensual gratifi- 
cation, they have hitherto most pertina- 
ciously adhered to, and most pervertedly 
affected, whatever is most barbarous, 
monstrous, and contemptible, in archi- 
tectural taste. 


PLL PALF 


PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY. 


A VERY excellent portrait of his Ma- 
jesty has just appeared, which may al- 
most be considered as a posthumous 
work. It is from a drawing by the late 
Edmund Scott, an artist of deserved re- 
putation, and the engraving was com- 
menced by the late Charles Warren. It 
has been finished by Mr. F. Ranson ina 
manner which shows that he was worthy 
to succeed to the burine of his predeces- 
sor. His Majesty is represented in a plain 
dress, divested of the trapping of roy- 
alty, and wearing only a star. It is an 
excellent and spirited likeness, and, as 
a work of art, is highly creditable to 
both the painter and the engraver. The 
price, too, is moderate. 


| 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury Lane.—Reynolds’s Dramatist 
was performed at this theatre on Tues- 
day, and convinced us that Elliston is 
determined to dispute every inch of 
cround with time, for we never saw him 
play Vapid with more animation. He 
also enacted the Three Singles, which 
no person has ever been found to sustain 
halfsowell. Weagree, however, witha 
critic in one of the daily journals, that an 
actor of Elliston’s talents should appear 
less frequently; in the delivery of the 
epilogue, which, by the bye, is worth 
half the play, he was particularly happy. 
We know not why Miss L. Kelly, who 
is a very clever actress, was put into the 
character of Marianne, when Miss S., 
3ooth belongs to the dramatis persone, 
and is in good health and spirits. She 
played it respectably, but Miss Booth 
would have done more. Harley's Ennui 
was good, Mr. Browne’s Floriville tole- 
rably good, and Mr, Archer’s Neville 
passable. Gattie’s Lord Scratch goes 
far to scratch him out of our books; 
it isnot his fault, but those who put him 
into the character; Nature never in- 
tended him for a lord, even on the 
stage. 

It is already known to our readers, 
that Mr. Macready has changed places 
with Mr. Young, and transferred his his- 
trionic services to this theatre. On 
Monday mght, he made his first appear- 
ance, and was honoured with an audi- 
ence that crowded every part of the 
house. The character selected for his 
debut was Virginius,—a happy selection, 
for he has not only been without a com- 
petitor in the character, but it really is 
one of the best of his performances. 
His entré was marked by a most enthus 
siastic welcome, and well he repaid it 
by his able personation of the noble- 
minded Virginius. Often as we have 
seen him in the character, we never saw 
him piay it better. ‘There was a chaste- 
ness and a dignity in the performance, 
which gave a powerful interest to one 
of the few living tragedies of a living 
author. In the scene in the forum, pa- 
rental fondness was seen struggling with 
that brave spirit which would at once 
have annihilated his enemies. His ap- 
peal to Dentatus, and then to the wretch- 
ed rabble of citizens, was admirable; 
and when the foudness of the parent 
vielded to the dread cf a dishonoured 
child, he gave a vivid picture of one of 
the most heart-rending situations in 
which human nature can be placed. 
Mrs. W. West was the Virginia of the 





we 


evening; she was by far too plaintive 
and too lachrymose. Wallack’s Icilius, 
in the early scenes (and it is only in 
these he has any thing to do), was very 
good. ‘Terry, in Dentatus, cracked his 
jokes with the bluntness of an old 
soldier; but the tragedy was sad| 
marred by Mr. Archer’s Appius Clau- 
dius, which was insufferably tame, 

On Wednesday, Mr. Macready ap. 
peared as Rolla, in Przarro. It wasa 
noble piece of acting, full of force, dig- 
nity, and social feeling. Wallack’s 
Alonzo was respectable; we. are sorry 
we cannot say more of it. Mrs, Glo- 
ver’s Elvira and Mrs. W. West’s Cora 
were good. Poor Younge was Pizarro, 
and a poor Pizarro he was. 

On Thursday the veteran Munden 
made his first appearance in what, we 
regret to learn, is to be his Jast season, 
in his favorite character of Old Dornton 
in the Road to Ruin. His entré was 
marked by the loudest plaudits, which 
interrupted the performance for some 
minutes, and almost overpowered an ac- 
tor, who, for nearly half a century, has 
been accustomed to the cheers of every 
audience before which he appeared. 
Old Dornton isa character which proves 
that Mr. Munden’s talents, rich as they 
are in comedy, are not confined to that 
alone; for he can move the heart as 
well as the muscles of the face. His old 
Dornton is a fine picture of paternal 
fondness, and mercantile integrity, It 
is a character truly English; and the 
fond father and honourable merchant 
were never better portrayed. — Elliston’s 
Young Dornton was full of vivacity and 
feeling. Harley’s Goldfinch was rather 
too mercurial. ‘Terry’s Sulky, and 
Knight’s Silky were admirable. Miss 
Booth’s Sophia was a piece of very fine 
acting, which met with great support 
in the Widow Warren of Mrs, Harlowe. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—Ray- 
ner has repeated the character of Tyke 
and confirmed the good opinion enter- 
tained of him; he has also performed 
Giles in the Miller’s Maid, which has 
been brought forward at this theatre. 
By the bye, there seems less delicacy 
now-a-days than formerly among ma 
nagers in adopting pieces produced at 
rival theatres; and the managers of 
winter theatres, who have looked with 
such assumed contempt on every thing 
but themselves, do not disdain availing 
themselves of the labours of their less 
assuming compeecrs. aed 

Mr. Young has returned to his 0! 
quarters, and made _ his bow to an aucl~ 
ence verv enthusiastic in his favour, but 
less numerous than he deserved, 9 
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Monday wight, in the character of Ham-/ 


ret. His person: ation of the 
prince is SOW ell known to the town that 
it ‘s unnecessary to criticize 1t: the same 
may be aa of his Macbeth, which he 
enacted on Wednesday night; it is, 
however, much toferior to his Hamlet. 
Whether the thin audiences had an ef- 
fect on this excellent actor, or not, we 
cannot say, but he appeared to us to be 
unusually tame in both these characters. 
Mr. C. Kemble was a respectable Mac- 
duff, but Mrs, Ogilvie contrived to strip 
Lady Macbeth of all the sublime terror 
with which Shakspeare (simple soul) 
invested the character. Mr. Cooper, 
from Drury Lane, made his first appear- 
ance at this theatre, on Tuesday night, 
in the character of St. France, in “the 
Point of Tfonour. r he selection of 
such a character for his debut prove that 
the managers are ignorant of his talents. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—This the- 
atre closed a tolerably successful season 
on Wednesday; when Mr. T. Dibdin, 
the stage manager, (who had an excel- 
lent benefit on Monday) delivered the 


following address :— 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—lI have the ho- 
nour of appearing before you as the repre- 
sentative of the proprietors of this theatre, 
to announce to you that with the perform. 
ances of this evening their season will ter- 
minate; and to offer you their very sincere 
thanks ‘fer the libe: ‘ality with which you 
have rewarded their efforts to deserve your 
favour. ‘These, as they have been unremit- 
ting, so have they been successful, beyond 
their most sanguine ex pectations. 

‘The seasons of this theatre are neces- 
sarily short; but, in proportion as they 
are short, the proprietors are desirous of 
rendering them attractive. They leave to 
their larger and graver rivals the weightier 
cares of the tragic drama, happy if they can 
add to your stock of innocent enjoyment, 
wd promote good humour, gaiety, and 
laughter, 

‘Of the dramatic novelties which they 
have produced for your amusement, the 
ereater proportion you have honoured with 
a share of approbation nearly unpreceden- 
ted ; and ever obedient to your wishes, and 
confident in the justice of your decisions, 
they have ins tantly withdrawn such produc- 
tions as have failed to obtain your sanc- 
tion. 

‘With regard to the performers: the ear- 
Nest wish of the proprietors has been to col- 


fct &@ company in some degree worthy of 


the distinguished patronage with which this 
theatre has at all times been honoured. In 
this respect they trust they have succeeded 
to your satisfaction : for, together with much 
Provincial talent, they ‘hare offered you a 
combination of a very considerable portion 
of the comic and vocal strength of both the 
steat Winter-theatres. 


‘Such arrangements, ladies and gentle- 


Danish | 
| nience, at the ensuing season, as the propr ie- 
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men, will be made not only for your amuse- 
ment, but t also tor your col ufort and CONVE- 


tors trust will entitle them to a continuance 
of b areened patronage. 

‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, I beg 
leave to express my own thanks, and the 
thanks of the performers, for the uniform 
favour and indulgence with which you have 
honoured our efforts to please | you. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, for the present 
season we all most humbly take our leave. 








‘Literature and Science. 


CHIP LL? 


Dr, Gordon Smith has in the press a new 
edition of the ‘Principles of Forensic Me- 
dicine,’ which was favourably reviewed in The 
Literary Chronicle some months ago. The 
new edition will contain much additional 
matter, and will embrace every topic on 
which the medical practitioner is liable to 
be called to give a professional opinion in 
aid of judiciary inquires, 

Mr. Plumbe has in the press ‘A Svyste- 
matic Treatise om the Diseases of the Skin,’ 
with coloured plates. 

Dr. Shearman has in the press § Observa- 
tions on Debility,’ exhibiting a concise view 
of the history and treatment of that aflec- 
tion, when occurring under a chronic form. 

A chart of the whole south coast of Ice- 
land has been published at Copenhagen, 
under the authority of the Danish govern- 
ment. 

‘l'wo of the greatest natural curiositics in 
the United States are comparatively un- 
known, namely—a_ beautiful waterfi all of 
the Tuccoa, at Habersham, in Franklin 
county, Georgia, and a stupendous preci- 
pice in ’ Pendleton district, South Carolina, 
though both are slightly meniiamed in one 
of the late editions of * Morse’s Geography.’ 
The Tuccoa-fall is much higher than that 
of Niagara. The column of water is pro- 
pelled beautifully over, a_ perpendicular 
rock; and, when the stream is full, it passes 
down without being broken. All the pris- 
matic effect, seen at Niagara, illustrates 
the spray of T uccoa, The Table- mountain, 
in Pendleton district, South Carolina, is an 
awilul precipice of 900 feet. Many persons 
reside within five, seven, or ten miles of this 
crand spectacle, who have never had the 
curiosity or taste enough to visit it. It is 
now, however, occasionally visited by curi- 
ous travellers, and sometimes men of sci- 

ce. Very few persons who have once 
cast a glimpse Into the almost boundless 
abyss, can again exercise sutlicient torutude 
to approach the margin of the chasm. Al- 
most every one, in looking over, involunta- 
rily falls to the ground se nseless, nerveless, 
and helpless, and would inevitalbty be pre- 
cipitated and dashed to atoms, were it uot 
for measures of caution and security that 
have always been deemed indispensable to 
a safe indulgence of the curiosity ot the vi- 
sitor or spectator. 

Boring of Wells. -——The Frene h have given 
the name of Artesian to wells of a particu- 
lar description, The water is sought for at 





a great depth, and it is sometimes requisite 
to pierce through other waters not so deep, 
which are neglected. One part of the artis 
to find means to pass by the intermediate 
waters, which are commonly of a bad qua- 
lity, while those of a lower strata are very 
good. M. Garnier, engineer in the Royal 
Corps of French Miners, who has got a 
prize of 3000 francs awarded to him by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Industry, 
has lately ascertained and made know n, by 
geological observations, the proper places 
where the labours of mining and sounding 
may be exerted with almost a certainty of 
success. With the exception of some pro- 
vinces, there are few parts in France but 
where these wells may be obtained. M. 
Garnier calculates, that a spring, at the 
depth of two hundred feet, in earths the 
most difficult to penetrate, might be found 
ata cost net exceeding 10,000 francs; and 
that, in ordinary earths, at two thirds of 
that depth, the cost would not exceed 900 
francs. The expense of aqueducts is 
much more considerable. 

Geology.—Au interesting paper, in the 
American P hilosophical Journal, by L. Brin- 
gier, Esq. of Louisiana, contains observations 
on the region of the Mississippi, and shows 
clearly how thousands of clear miles have 
been formed by the deposits of that river. 
The whole state of Louisiana isa country but 
just emerging from the water: and as the Mis- 
sissippiis ascended, the banks of the river gra- 
dually rise and again descend towards “the 
swamps. The Mississippi in all its alluvial 
region may be considered as ariver running 
on the top of a hull twenty- -four feet in its 
highest position, the base is three miles in 
its average diameter, and reposes on the 
swamps, which are ahaus nine feet above 
the marshes, on the sea-shore, for a distance 
of 215 miles up the river. T'rom all that 
has been explored of the Mississippi river, 
it is evident that what has,escaped over its 
banks in its overflowing never returns to it 
again. Ilence some idea might, perhaps, be 
formed of the enormous heds of tunber, 
leaves, and other substances spread over the 
plains by its waters, if it was but knowa 
how long the Mississippi had been floating 
them over the lower country. This infer- 
ence might be grounded upon the quantity 
constantly seen going into the Achafalaya 
river, where several hundreds of miles are 
converted into solid rafts of wood, and these 
disappe ar every two or three years un‘. r 
beds of sand leaves, by which the bed of 
the Achafalaya is alternately removed four 
or tive miles to the east, or two or three to 
the west, but mostly to the east, where it 
has snined more than ten miles since it be- 
came an outlet of the Mississippi. Lest 
any should bear with incredulity of the enor- 
mous quantity of wood spread over the 
country inundated by the river Achafalaya, 
which receives it from the Mississippt, Mr. 
Bringier observes, that he landed at the 
mouth of that river in 1812, (the river itself 
is but a mouth-branch of the Mississippi) 
when it was at iis fullest, and he counted 
the large trees which were perpe tually Car- 
ried into its current in a given time, aad 
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fuund ther. co amount to 8000 cubic feet in 
aminute. To these may added the leaves, 
| bark, reeds, and muddy sediment, making 
‘ ona moderate calculation thirty-six cubic 
: miles of deposit annually. The beds of 
drift wood at the heads of the islands in the 
Mississippi will give some idea of the quan- 
tity of wood brought down the stream of 
that river. The large raft at Red River is 
Sixty miles in length, and in many places 
7 fifteen in breadth, in some places composed 
: of pines heaped together with their leaves 

into compact rafts. Hence mineral coal 

and bituminous bodies are, no doubt, formed. 
‘ Under this raft numerous small streams dis- 
appear, and show themselves ayain several 
miles off. A vast portion of land is no 
i doubt formed in this way, and that part of 
| 
‘ 
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America is gradually rising to a higher level. 
These are curious facts for geologists, and 
the whole paper on this subject is well worth 
their perusal. 


ty? ‘ Letters between Amelia and her Mother,’ 
i are inthe press, from the pen of the late 
Ys William Combe, Esq. the author of the 
A Tours of Doctor Syntax. 


j te A new division of ‘The World in Minia- 
ture,’ containing the Netherlands will be 
° published in the course of December. 


The charter to incorporate the Irish art- 

Pho ag ists, under the title of ‘The Royal Hiber- 
re nian Society’ has passed the great seal of 

“Treland. It is now hoped that a school of 
arts may be formed there, under the patron- 
age of government. 


nesday evening, a new society for the en- 
f couragement of Meteorology was established 

on the most liberal basis, by a yeneral meet- 
f ing, called for that express purpose, and 
wi held at the London Coffee House. Dr. 
Birkbeck was in the chairs and Mr. Luke 


y Howard, Dr. Forster, and nomerous other 
RAG meteorologists were present. A regular so- 
(ihe ciety was formed, to which the scientific 


persons were invited to become members, 
from all parts of the world. It is ander- 
b 3t.. stood that a liberal subscription will be en- 
tered into, and that a second meeting will 
be held in November. 
| Pyroligneous Acid.—The virtues of this 
ae chemical preparation in preventing putre- 
a faction and preserving animal substances 
ie have been sufficiently tried and found ex- 
= tensively useful, Meats cured by its anti- 
bye sepuc qualities may be kept for any length 
- of time. By some experiments which have 
. recently been made, it appears that this 
i? acid may be used to great advantage in em- 
Ae balming and preserving the dead. The body 
i"? of Mr. Boardman, a senator in Congress, 
from the State of Connecticut, who died 
suddenly in Ohio, has lately been brought 
* home in this acid at a warm season of the 
i year, without the slightest appearance of 
+. putrefaction, or any change in the features. 
Y We conversed with the physician who su- 
i. perintended the process of embalming and 
, ae the transportation of the body, and who as- 
sured us of the above mentioned fact. In 
his opinion, the pyroligneous acid will more 
} than surpass the Egyptian art in preserving 


New Meteorological Society.—On Wed- 1 





the dead. It will also be of great use in 
anatomical preparations. —S/atesman. 


The following are the prices given for 
some of the pictures which belonged to Mr. 
Beckford, of Fonthill, at the sale, a few 
days ago. 

L. da Vinci. —The Laughing Boy. It was 
knocked down to Mr. Hume, a London 
tradesman, for 1,034}. 5s. 

T. Stothard.—Four original paintings, 
illustrations of the story of Tobit, 521. 10s. 

Wilson.—A view on the Thames, near 
Richmond. 1101. 5s. 

Schalken —Portrait of himself by candle- 
light, 1321. 6s. 

L. Caracci.—Sybilla Lybica (from the 
Lansdown collection), 2731. 

Jan Steen,—A Poultry Market, 1731. 5s. 

Battle Piece, by Wouvermans, 7031. 10s. 
This was purchased by Mr. Emerson. 

The celebrated Poulterer’s Shop(G. Dow.) 
This well known chef d’auvre was purchased 
by Mr. Smith, for 1,333]. 10s. 

‘ L’Embarquement des Vivres’ (Berghem.) 
This beautiful painting was purchased for 
Mr. Beckford at the price of 8341. 

A Landscape, with a distant View of a 
Camp, by Cuyp, 388l. 10s. 

The Interior of a Chamber, with a Lady 
bathing her hands in a font of Limoge Ware, 
held by a page, (Eglon Vanderneer.) Mr. 
Emerson, 4301. 10s. 


Che Bee. 

Sir John Matcolm—When Major-Gene- 
ral Sir J. Malcolm returned the first time 
from Persia, at a fashionable and crowded 
‘at home,’ he met Madame de Stael. After 
being introduced to madame, and she in- 
formed of his late arrival from the Persian 
court, ‘Sare John,’ said she, ¢ you must in- 
form me all about Persia! and every ting 
about it, and all you saw wort notice—and 
to begin at de top of all, what is de king of 
Persia of like? what does he look like ?— 
‘Madame,’ replied Sir John, ‘ he looks like a 
man worthy of his destiny.’ ‘ Well, and 
what is his destiny? entreated madame, 
‘he has,’ replied Sir John, ‘ five hundred 
wives!’ 

Lhe Flowers of Scotland.—In the custom- 
house at Greenock, among many other 
Shrewd remarks to different entries in the 
books, stands the following. ‘ Yesterday, 
(May 9th, 1760) embarked on board the 
Dutch brig Vrow Gersna, 300 young Scotch- 
men, the flowers of the nation, where, no 
doubt, their presence will do the wortiiy 
Hollanders as much good, as their absence is 
sure to do their native country !’ 














TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
GPRLILAGF 
THE review of Meyrich’s splendid work on ¢ An- 
cient Armour,’ and Anglicanus, intended for 
insertion this week, are deferred to our next. 

The § Nun’ in an early number. 

We always feel great pleasure in inserting 
articles of Literary Intelligence: but many com- 
munications of this class, that are sent to us, 
are direct advertisements, the insertion of which 
wold subject us to the duty. 


=o sear or ee 


PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 
Just pnblished, 


A HIGHLY-FINISHED Ey. 


GRAVING, IN THE LINE MANNER, chiefly ex. 
ecuted by the late Mr. Charles Warren, and completed 
Wy Mr. Ranson, from a Portrait of His Most Gracious 
Majesty. George the Fourth, by the late Mr. Edmund 
Scott, Portrait Painter to His Majesty. 
Proofs, on Iadia Paper, 2). 2s. Prints, 11. Is. 

May be had of Mr. C, Scott, 2, Bond Stree 

Brighton, and of Culnaghi and Co., Cockspur Street, 





IMPROVED PIANO-FORTES, 


Warranted of Superior Quality, are Manufact 
and Sold <4 — 


W. PINNOCK, 267, St CLement’s 


CHURCH YARD, STRAND.—The Profession end 
Public at large are invited to examine the [p. 
struments manufactured by W. P., which he under. 
takes shall be found of very superior qualify, particy. 
larly for sweetness, power, and brilliancy of tone, as 
wellas for beauty of workmanship. His Stock con- 
sists of HORIZONTAL GRAND, CABINET, GRAND 
CABINET, HARMONIC, COTTAGE, and SQUARE 
PLANO-FORTES, finished in every variety of style 
and which are offered on the most liberal Terms. These 
Instruments may be seen as above. Pianus let out on 
hire. Descriptive Lists may be had gratis, by apply- 
ing at the Warehouse. 

Any Lady or Gentleman, (residing in or near Town) 
wishing to exchange their Lnstruinent, will be waited 
on at their request. The fall value given for second- 
hand Iustruments. 


BRITISH NAVY. 


In two vols. 8vo. with a Quarto Volume of Tables, 
price £1 16s. Part I. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War hy 
France, February, 1793, to the Accession of George 1V, 
January, 1820: with an Account of the Origin and Pyo- 
gressive Increase of the BRITISH NAVY, illustrated 
from the commencement of the year 1793, by a Sories of 
Tabular Extracts, contained in a separate Quarto Vo- 
lume, By WILLIAM JAMES. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


N. B. The Second Part, to consist also of two octavo 
volumes, with a more copious volume of Tables, is in 
the press, and will be ready fur publication in May. 


AMICABLE SOCIETY, for INSURANCE of LIVES, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, Incorporated by 
QUEEN ANNE, 1706,—and its Powers further ex- 
tended by His present Majesty's Charter, granted the 
12th February, 1823. 


THE DIRECTORS have now to 


offer to the attention of the Public, TABLES of RATES 
for the INSURANCE of LIVES, at the various Ages 
from 8 to 72; either for the whole LIFE ; any specific 
number of Years; the contingency of one persen sus- 
viving another; or for the joint continuance of the 
Lives of two or more Persons, the Insurance payable on 
the Death of either. : 
Insurances in this Office are effected in certain cases 
at a reductiofi of nearly 20 cent. and, on the whole, 
on terms greatly favourable to the Insured; and Iv- 
surances may be effected from £20010 £5000, and every 
kind of Tasurance, however oe ee ee of a 
nuance, is entitled to a participation in the uni 
advantages accruing to the Curporation. These ade 
vantages are wholly appropriated to the benefit of the 
lusure:|, in proportion to the amount of each Insur- 
ance. 
In the last year Insurances on One Hundred and 
Forty-eight Shares became Claims, of which Fitty-uine 
receive additions, amounting to 60 per cent.; Four 
Shares, 50 per cent.; Three Shares, 41 per ceut.; Three 
Shares, 33 per cent.; and Seventy-niue Shares, 20 pert 
cent., beyond the Sums originally insured. 
Abstracts of the Charters and By-Laws, with Tab - 
of the Premiums, may be had at the Office, wlere ry 
tendance is given dailyfrom Nine till Three o Clock. 


ike irectors, 
By Order of the Conn EMSAM, Registrar. 


—, 

















London :—Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements aré moyen 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid all 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Mars = 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgw ys 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke yeep ar 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Bovk- 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pull Malt; by the Bare 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; Sutherland, ape 
Street, Edinburgh; Griftin and Co., Glasgon sce 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders —Prt 





by G Davidson, in Old Boswell Court, Carey Strect- 











Re 
2 M ves. 





